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Chronicle 


Home News.—lIn preparation for the arrival of the 
French Commissioners on September 24, a statement 
was issued from the White House in which the Presi- 
dent called on the country to support 
him in the coming conferences. This 
statement seemed to reflect a fear that 
the longstanding European propaganda had had the effect 
of making even Americans believe that this country was 
about to play the part of Shylock in’ squeezing from 
France “cannot possibly pay anything on her foreign 
to pay. The President wished to make it clear that, on 
the one hand, this country was not disposed to demand 
an impossibility, and on the other hand, that it would 
not sacrifice American interests in the negotiations. At 
the same time, it was made clear that no protest was to 
be expected from Great Britain if France received terms 
more favorable than that country received. The Insti- 
tute of Economics put forth a statement to the effect that 
France “cannot possibly pay anything on her foreign 
debts in the near future except by methods which would 
only intensify the general financial difficulties with which 
she is now confronted.” Senator Borah stated that he 
was opposed to more lenient consideration of France and 
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Italy than Great Britain obtained. These two statements 
are looked upon as extremes of opinion which the White 
House wishes to avoid, though it is said that capacity 
to pay will undoubtedly be the criterion on which the 
French and Italian debt-funding negotiations will be 
conducted. Officials did not share the optimistic expecta- 
tion of M. Caillaux that the negotiations would be con- 
cluded within ten days, though it seemed clear that the 
French knew well what concessions this country would 
make and that this country knew what terms would be 
offered by the French. 


Shapurji Saklatvala, the Hindu Communist member of 
the British Parliament, had engaged passage for the 
United States to attend the sessions of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union in Washington next 
month and had received a passport 
visa from this country. Meanwhile, 
he had expressed the determination to work for a world 
revolution in this country. Consequently, Secretary Kel- 
logg canceled his passport visa. This action raised a storm 
of protest on the part of those who claimed that it was 
a denial of the right of free speech and that Mr. Saklat- 
vala could very easily be allowed to make whatever 
speeches he chose, and if they were against the laws of 
the United States, he could be punished under those laws. 
These protests were answered by a statement from the 
White House to the effect that the President was in 
sympathy with Mr. Kellogg’s action. Mr. Coolidge made 
it clear that, in doing what he did, Mr. Kellogg had no 
other course open, that he was bound by law to exclude 
just such propagandists as the Hindu member of Parlia- 
ment. The immigration law provides for keeping out of 
the United States those aliens who advocate the principles 
preached by Saklatvala. It was further recalled that this 
country has the right and the duty of excluding from our 
shores all who are considered as undesirables. It was 
denied that Mr. Kellogg’s action had been inspired by 
official British influence. 


The special Air Board, appointed by the President to 
make an inquiry into the air services of the Government 
with relation to national defense, chose as its chairman 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, and will be- 
gin its hearings on September 21. The 
Board also decided that all the ses- 
sions of the investigation would be open and that the 
first witnesses called would be officials of the three air 
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services of the United States Government, namely, those 
of the Army, Navy and Post Office Department. The 
Soard decided not to call Colonel Mitchell, whose criti- 
cisms precipitated the investigations, until these witnesses 
had first been called. The Board made it clear that the 
scope of its investigation will be even wider than the 
criticisms launched by Colonel Mitchell. The Board ex- 
pressed its intention of making the investigations as wide 
as possible, but at the same time, finish its sittings before 
Congress meets in December so that the President will 
be able to face his critics with the decisions reached by 
this investigation. 


China.—The strike situation continues to improve 
slowly. There are fewer outbreaks and cppearances 
are that conditions will soon be normal. ‘There are 
however spasmodic riots accom- 
panied at times with bloodshed. A 
strong effort is still being made by 
the British press in China to revive the project of a 
judicial inquiry into the Shanghai shootings of May 
30. It is understood that United States Minister 
John Van A. MacMurray has been charged with full 
responsibility to represent the Washington Govern- 
ment and and he is believed to have recommended as 
a member of the proposed international commission, 
Justice Johnson of the Philippine Supreme Court. 

The Chinese Tariff Conference opens at Peking on 
October 26. Great Britain has announced that her 
representatives will be Sir Ronald MacLeay, British 

Minister to China, assisted by 

matinee Lieutenant Colonel Sidney C. Peel 

as financial adviser and Mr. K. D. 

Stewart, Director of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. The latter was a member of the com- 
mission which negotiated the last revision of the 
Chinese customs tariff. The American delegate, Mr. 
Silas H. Strawn, sails from Seattle on September 
24 to join Mr. MacMurray with whom he will act. 


The 
Strike 


Czechoslovakia.—The country is now experiencing 
the aftermath of the anti-Catholic celebration of Huss 
Day which led to the departure of the Papal Nuncio. 
A joint pastoral of the Bishops of 
Czechoslovakia was read August 16 
in all the Catholic churches of the 
Republic. It sums up the facts which led up to the 
obnoxious celebration and explains the necessity of 
the Holy Father’s action in recalling his Nuncio. 
“We shall give to Caesar what is due to Caesar,” 
the Bishops say, “but as free citizens with equal rights 
we shall allow no one to hinder us from giving to 
God what is due to God.” In this defense of Catholic- 
ism all the believing Catholics of the Republic are as 
one. In Bohemia and Moravia the Catholics are 
conscious of their growing strength and Slovakia is 
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indomitably resisting the anti-Catholic attacks. 
Countless signatures were obtained for a document, 
suggested by the Bishops, in which the Catholics of 
Czechoslovakia protest their faithful allegiance to 
the Holy See. 

To shift from himself the responsibility for the 
Huss Day celebration Foreign Minister Benes affirmed 
in the national Socialist Ceské Slovo that in December 

aay 1924 he had negotiated at the Vati- 
Paentine: can regarding this matter and had 
even proposed a concrete solution, 

but no answer was given him. In reply the Osservatore 
Romano published, August 27, 1925, an editorial de- 
nying the assertion that Benes had been at the Vati- 
can during December, 1924. He had merely held a 


conterence, at the Czechoslovakian Legation with 
Mgr. Borgongini-Duca, who informed him in un- 


mistakeable terms that the passing of a bill making 
the Huss Memorial Day a national holiday would be 
regarded by the Holy See as an uncommonly grievous 
affront. On the other hand no solution of this ques- 
tion was proposed by Benes, whose veiled hostility 
to the Catholic Church is known only too well. 


France.—Reoccupation, by French troops, of the 
entire territory in Morocco which they evacuated last 
May, was officially announced in Paris September 12. 
The communiqué reported seven 
groups of troops operating on a sixty- 
mile front, the recovery of 500 square 
kilometers of territory within the preceding three days, 
and the advance. for the first time in the war, beyond 
the original French posts, at Aoudour and Achirkane. 
The subsequent capture of Zaouia Amjot made possible 
the reinstallation of the aged patriarch of the Beni Zeroual 
tribesmen, one of the few who had remained loyal to 
France. Voluntarily surrendering to General de Ciiam- 
brun, a delegation of the Zerouals only asked that French 
troops advance into the region north of Amjot, their cap- 
ital, to protect the country against reprisals by Abd-el- 
Krim. The latter’s strength, it has been recently asserted, 
can partly be explained by the discovery that he has been 
substantially aided by European soldiers of fortune, of 
various nationalities, helping him in tactics with which 
they are familiar. His French and Spanish prisoners, 
especially those of the latter nation, have been used in 
trench work under the range of the French guns. While 
underfed, the captives are reported to have been fairly 
well treated. September 16 saw the stiffest fighting the 
war has furnished, when Marshal Pétain’s division cap- 
tured the El Bibane ridge, involving, incidentally, control 
of the Beni Urriaghel tribe territory. The achievement 
was regarded in Paris as one of the most significant 
political gains accomplished through French arms. With 
command of the entire territory north of Bibane, includ- 
ing the slope of the Atlas Mountains, it was considered 
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that the French objective for the present had been reached. 
The enthusiasm manifested at the French capital has 
not been altogether shared at Madrid. 


Great Britain—Before adjournment the Trades 
Union Congress passed a _ resolution denouncing 
British imperialism as a form of capitalistic exploita- 
tion and supporting the right of 


Scarborough 2 eS : 
Trade Union all peoples in the British Empire to 
Congress self-determination, including the 


right to choose complete separation from the Empire. 
It was another proof of the great strength of the 
extremists in the labor ranks. Before the resolu- 
tion was passed speeches were made which fiercely 
advocated revolutionary tactics by organized labor. 
The efforts of the moderate delegates to defeat the 
passage of the resolution were altogether fruitless 
and the vote against them was overwhelming. The 
London press considers the action of the Congress 
very significant and it is usually interpreted as an- 
other move favorable to Bolshevism and Communism. 

Steamship officials announced on September 17 
that a number of sailings scheduled for the following 
three weeks would be canceled because of the shor- 
tage of hands to man the boats 
consequent upon the seamen’s 
strike. They state that it will take 
many months to get the services back to normal even 
were the strike to cease immediately. Of this there 
is-little likelihood. The strike has now continued one 
month and serious financial losses have followed. 
At a meeting of steamship officials in London it was 
decided that a drastic curtailment of sailings should 
be made. In the Dominion ports losses have been even 
more pronounced. There are 1,000,000 tons of cargo 
held up in seventy British ships at South African, 
Australian and New Zealand ports. As a result perish- 
able cargoes are rotting and it is feared that the 
delay in transportation of raw materials to Great 
Britain may cause an increase of price in many com- 
modities. 

On September 15 the Government made forma’ 
complaint to the Council of the League of Nations 
at Geneva that Turkey was breaking the Brussels 
agreement regarding the status 
quo in the disputed Mosul terri- 
tory. This both parties were pledged 
_ to observe until the Council’s decision on the disposi- 
tion of the territory. The protest stated in part, that 
Turkish soldiers surrounded the Christian village of 
Baijo and removed the inhabitants to Keroar, while 
another force surrounded the Christian monastery at 
Zarawak. One hundred and twenty Christians who 
escaped this attack fled into the Iraq territory. Later 
260 Christians arrived at Zakho, in Iraq territory, in 
a state of destitution. They declared the Turks were 
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deporting 8000 Goyan Christians to Bashkala. The 
Turkish Minister at Berne who is representing his 
Government before the League Council denies the 
charges. The affair assumes a more serious aspect 
because 40,000 Ottoman regulars are reported to have 
been massed to defy the League in case the decision 
on Mosul is adverse to Turkey. 


Ireland.—At least two months must elapse before the 
results can be known of the elections for the Free State 
Senate held on September 17. This delay is due to the 
complexity of counting and calculating 
the ballots cast in accordance with the 
system of proportional representation 
with a single transferable vote. already explained in these 
columns. Nineteen Senators were to be _ chosen 
from a panel of seventy-nine candidates. The electors 
eligible to vote amounted to nearly 1,300,000. The cost 
of the elections is computed at £100,000. The Senators 
elected will hold office for twelve years. In the elections 
just held there weré no distinct political party candidates. 
Of the 76 candidates presented to the electorate, 38 were 
named by the Dail, 19 by the Senate and the remaining 
19 were the outgoing members who were automatically 
entitled to seek re-election. The main issue involved was 
the personal fitness and capability of the candidate for 
the office. Incidentally, however, the opinions of the 
candidates on such questions as that of divorce legislation, 
the temperance question, the recent medical decision of 
the Government, the economic problems of taxation and 
unemployment, have been made the bases of the election 
appeals. 

Grave objections are being urged by medical men and 
societies against the recently announced decision of the 
Free State Government that after February next there 
would be established an Irish Medical 
Register to replace the agreement with 
the British Medical Council. In 1858 
the British Medical Council, with branch councils for 
England, Ireland and Scotland, was constituted by an act 
of the British Parliament. To be a legally qualified med- 
ical practitioner anywhere in the United Kingdom, reg- 
istration by this Council was required. The Free State 
Government in its recent decision abolishes all control by 
the British Association over the doctors practicing in 
Southern Ireland. According to Government officials 
the new arrangement means that in the Free State here- 
after “the medical profession shall be controlled and 
regulated in acordance with laws passed by the Oireachtas 
without regard to any outside authority.” According to 
Mr. Cosgrave, “that an important profession within the 
state should have its center of gravity and disciplinary 
headquarters in the capital of another country is felt to 
be incompatible with our Constitutional status.” It would 
seem that the entire body of medical meu in the Free 
State is opposed to the government decision. It is claimed 
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that the decision is prompted by a “ mistaken notion of 
national dignity,” that it will hold up the country to ridi- 
cule, that it will affect adversely the standing of the Irish 
medical schools. will drive students to Lritish schools, and 
will prevent Irish doctors from practising their profession 
outside of the limits of the Free State. 


Latin America.—During the public festivities on 
September 16 at Tehuacan in the State of Puebla 
on the occasion of the anniversary celebration of 

Mexican independence, Francisco 
Mexico Barbosa, head of the agrarian 
elements in the State was assas- 
sinated. This murder was the climax of a remark- 
able series of crimes recently committed which had 
attracted the attention of President Calles who or- 
dered the most stringent measures to be taken to 
stop them. Barbosa with two colleagues virtually 
formed a triumvirate controlling the agrarian activi- 
ties in Puebla. It is said that 4000 agrarians readily 
submitted to his dictates. It is expected that his death 
wil! bring about, at least for a time, an era of quiet 
in the State. 

Press reports state that Bolivia has decreed a 
siege in the three provinces of La Paz, Oruro and 
Cochabamba. Because of the establishment of a 

telegraphic censorship it is im- 
Bolivia possible to obtain detailed informa- 
tion about the situation. It is un- 
derstood that several politicians have been imprisoned 
and that Jose Gabino Villaneuva, the President-elect 
has been deported to Arica in Chile. Villaneuva was 
elected President of Bolivia on May 2 but his in- 
auguration was halted by a coup of his predecessor 
who continued in power. At the instance of the lat- 
ter Congress annulled Villaneuva’s election. On Sep- 
tember 3 President Bautista Saavedra handed over 
the government to the President of the Senate, Felix 
Guzman. He has declared the state of siege, ostens- 
ibly to prevent the overthrow of his government by 
the ex-President, Saavedra. 


League of Nations.—The resolution offered by the 
Spanish delegation on September 12, to defer con- 
sideration of armament reduction until such time 
as regional security compacts have 


Disarmament ‘ 
the Big been tested, was considered tanta- 
Question mount to shelving any disarmament 


conference until the opening of next year’s Assembly. 
The French and English delegates were in accord 
with the proposal, and the Belgian and Japanese 
representatives were among others who added their 
endorsement. After the session of September 14, 
it was rather generally felt that the League’s pro- 
tection will be accorded China in the Peking con- 
ference on October 26, when she hopes to be freed of 
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the customs and extraterritorial embarrassments of 
which her delegates had voiced complaint. The pro- 
posal, later the same day, by Uruguay, to broaden 
the statutes of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, so as to render its jurisdiction universal, pro- 
voked wide but unfavorable discussion. The move 
was viewed as being calculated to benefit the interests 
of the United States, and was generally held to be 
superfluous, inasmuch as America can take any dis- 
putes to the present Court as freely as though she 
were a member. Four days later the delegate from 
Uruguay asked permission to withdraw his: proposal. 
The juridical character of the Permanent Court was 
upheld, later in the week, when on September 16, the 
Judicial Committee of the Assembly passed unfavor- 
ably on the proposal of the Danish delegate to estab- 
lish, in connection with the Permanent tribunal, a 
conciliation court, through which all disputes between 
nations would have to pass. Opposition to the plan 
was voiced by the British, French, Dutch and Brazil- 
ian delegations, and the general attitude reflected a 
disinclination to any change through which politics 
might enter into a purely juridical body. 

It is expected that the United States will be looked 
to for cooperation, if a plan proposed by the French 
delegation gains the support of the League. As a 
quasi-corollary to the security com- 
pacts looking to the peace of 
Europe, M. Louis Loucheur sought 
for the League’s appointment of a committee to 
study “the economic differences standing in the way 
of general prosperity and the best methods of sur- 
mounting those difficulties and of avoiding disputes.” 
As a definite constructive measure this resolution has 
been spoken of as being the most important work 
yet placed before the Assembly. 


Various 
Discussions 





Next week Father Husslein will present the 
first of two articles on a subject dear to the heart 
of every Catholic and most timely in the month 
of October, devoted like the month of May to the 
Blessed Virgin. These articles will be-a study of 
the Catholic doctrine on the mediating power of 
the Mother of God. : 

Professor Muttkowski, of the University of 
Detroit, has spent the summer, as our readers are 
aware, researching in Glacier National Park. 
While there he had the tremendous experience of 
fighting a forest fire. In two papers to come he 
will tell most vividly what that means. 

Other articles will be “ Catholic Colleges for 
Women,” by Claude H. Heithaus; “ The Com- 
pensation Laws,” by Judge William C. Archer; 
“ The College Boy in Industry,” by C. J. Freund; 
and a delightful paper on Virgil, by Brother Leo. 
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The Superstition of Escape 


Leo L. Warp, C.S.C. 


ERHAPS it was the old home-town carnival that 
Pp ushered in our American philosophy. It is hard 
to tell now. That philosophy, in the beginning 
wise only in its own conceit, has become sophisticated. 
The new band-stand is hardly different from the old ex- 
cept for those electric lights. And of course the choco- 
late soda, instead of the lemonade, is served in the drug 
store now. But the philosophy, in spite of the influence of 
such names as Webster and even Wagnalls, has remained 
pretty much the same. If we must give it a name, it may 
be called a philosophy of escape. 

Already, what started at the carnival has developed the 
movie business into one of the world’s industrial giants, 
has gone from the lemonade stand to a half-million soft- 
drink counters, to ten thousand dancing floors. It has 
built thousands of resorts up and down the rivers and 
lakes, everywhere; and it is now taking thousands to 
Europe, or to California, yearly. So, the question: Is 
this all just a vast pageant of escape, of escape from daily 
courage, from reality, from life? 

Traditionally, the American has possessed an abounding 
local patriotism. Among his friends in the corner store, 
or at the Old Settler’s picnic, or at the horse-show in 
September, such a crime as “ knocking your home-town ” 
was not to be mentioned amongst them. Why, he would 
even boast, occasionally, that he had never been outside 
the county. Indeed, the American home-town spirit has 
been narrow in many ways. But, after all, it has not been 
an unmixed evil in the national life. It has actually helped 
to preserve the middle American’s interest in the things 
of his home. 

Even though it has been cheap and thin, it has served 
as wrapping, like tin-foil, for a valuable thing. It has 
helped to preserve the very sanctity of everyman’s hearth; 
it has helped to guard the position of the family in Amer- 
ica. It has kept that fine human thing which is love of 
home fresh and firm in every little community. Home- 
town narrowness, in some ways, almost deserves a place 
of honor in our history books. It has been like pa’s old 
straw hat, worn, discolored, out of fashion long ago; 
but all along it has served to protect a mighty good thing 
for many a long toiling year. Under it were the old, 
stern ideas of duty, of responsibility, of courage to face 
the daily struggle of raising a family, of building a home- 
life, the strength to meet life, prosaically perhaps, but 
manfully. 

There has come a change in the broad middle stream of 
the nation, a change like Niagara’s wearing away: slow, 
so slow that it will go on for generation after generation ; 
but sure, so sure that it cannot be stopped. Middle Amer- 


ica, with all its sturdy, uprighteous courage to be respec- 
table, to raise the family decently, and to be honest, to 
be industrious, and to go to church occasionally with all of 
that, middle America, consciously or unconsciously, has 
begun to recognize its culture as inadequate. It wants 
something more than a radio for the grain markets, some- 
thing more than a weekly band concert, something more 
than the stale narcotic of wild-west movies and the garish 
commercialized exultation of home-town beautification, ~ 
something more than the general Babbitry of petty busi- 
ness absorption and agricultural legislation and “ Sun- 
day ” religion. 

Those things, and others like them, have to an unfortu- 
nate extent been the symbols of its life. It is beginning to 
want something more. But, in seeking that something 
more it is, more or less, following a foolish philosophy. 
You cannot escape a life of cultural mediocrity merely by 
buying a thirty-day round-trip ticket to California.. The 
ideal trip, as a shrewd thinker has said, is only a round- 
about means of coming back home again. The philosophy 
of escape has nothing to do with permanent culture. 

But that is not the culmination of the foolishness. This 
philosophy has taken a new turn since the war. As yet it 
is rather esoteric. But the doctrine is already pretty well 
formulated, in an alluring dress. It is indeed an old 
doctrine, only it is given a new application, in an American 
atmosphere. It is the doctrine of Art, of Poetry, and, I 
suppose, of false art: the evangel of Make-Believe. 
Imagination is to take the place of the train for California. 

One example of this salvific estheticism will be a pretty 
fair image of it all. Of course there is no quarrel here 
with Edna Ferber’s story as a story. But in “So Big” 
there was one significantly important implication. There 
was Salina, living with the Pooles. Salina, wise with a 
better wisdom, pitied these people of the soil because they 
were serfs, from birth, to a grinding spirit of literality: 
they couldn’t “ make-believe,” in Salina’s own words 
Simply, they couldn’t escape from life because they had 
lost imagination. Never once is there a hint that make- 
believe is interested with truth; rather, is there a feeling 
left with the reader that fancy is just a means of fooling 
ourselves. Life: beauty, ideals, hope, poetry, these are 
to be gotten by make-believe; they aren’t real; they are 
fancies. The only way to live is to escape away into 
dreamland. Weil, I can almost laugh with Klaas Poole, 
then, if that is all it means to say that “cabbages are 
beautiful.” 

That is about what one finds in thousands and thousands 
of pages of contemporary fiction, discussion, and criti- 
cism. Art is an eighth sacrament. Rather, it is the only 
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sacrament, the sacrament of America’s regeneration. 
The high-priests and priestesses of the cult are dead in 
earnest. They are fiercely practical preachers. They are 
taking up their pulpit and telling their story out in the 
main, swelling movement of our national life. They are 
putting their parables in the heart of the great middle 
prairie country, in the surging development of the Middle- 
West. Well, I like to take them on their own ground. 

I remember—how many times!—coming in from the 
cornfield of an evening, dog-tired, dirty, more than half- 
sick of soil and corn and sweating horses and those ac- 
cursed little gnats that swarm about your head at prairie 
dusk. And then, “ Come on, hurry up now. It’s band- 
concert night. Supper’s ready.” And then, two hours 
of poor music, of tired people talking corn and corn and 
corn and corn. I went home, sat on the bottom brace of 
the windmill, watched the big prairie moon for half an 
hour, then went to bed after saying a few night prayers. 
And the prayers were practically the only really worth- 
while thing I did that whole interminable day. 

Life was just a thread for me; but it was not a moon- 
beam. Yet it was a thread as strong as steel. I didn’t 
escape the next day’s work by sitting at the bottom of the 
windmill and watching the moon. I had to work hard, 
every day. Most of the middle farmers have to work 
hard, to gain a physically decent livelihood. But I was 
living for something more than corn and country-band 
concerts. Nor did I ever find that I could climb perma- 
nently away from life on an Indiana moonbeam. 


That Foot Ball Thrill 


DanieEt M. O’ConnegELL, S.J. 


oe HE Old Lady in Dubuque” and “ The shriveled- 

up old man sitting in a wheel chair, unable to lift 
a pound of weight” were a few of the choice verbal bou- 
quets presented by sport writers to Dr. Wettstone, Presi- 
dent of the University of Dubuque, when last spring he 
announced his institution’s resolution of abandoning inter- 
collegiate athletics. Recently the Doctor has published 
his apologia, entitled ‘“‘ Dubuque’s Stand against Commer- 
cialized College Athletics.” Is it then a seer or a Balaam 
that is on the modern air? The quoted epithets indicate 
one receiving station’s telegraphic reply. There is an- 
other, though, as might be expected. It may not be al- 
together representative, but it is interesting to let Oswald 
G. Villard’s Nation speak this point of view: 

Athletics have been abolished at the University of Dubuque. Al- 
though not one of the more important of our colleges, the change 
is a pleasant sign that the institution is sufficiently independent of 
donor and alumni to feel free to take this step and to state the 


The head of the institution is evidently ready to risk 
we have said for some 


reasons. 
being regarded as an old fossil. 


time that that colleze which would frankly advertise that it was 
without a million-dollar stadium, a winning football team, and 
had no paid coaches, would make a hit. 
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There you have the two extremes. Now, how are 
simple-minded folk to know the golden mean of wisdom? 
The football season is again approaching its opening, 
with its thirty or more thousands of highly taxed spec- 
tators, young and old, “ ladies and gents,” its daily sport- 
pages and Sunday first-page column or two, with its re- 
spectably income-taxed coaches and their assistant pro- 
fessors and tutors, and medical men and trainers and 
rub-down men and water-boys. There is no denying its 
national character. Is it a healthy collegiate development 
or a dangerous protuberance? Dr. Wettstone is certain 
of the latter diagnosis. 

He first objects that the colleges advertise athletics so 
conspicuously that they become the major pars of the 
curriculum. One professor, not lacking a little native wit, 
is quoted in part proof: “ The difference between Europe 
and America is this, that in America a college means a 
gymnasium, whiie in Europe a gymnasium means a col- 
lege.” The blame, according to the learned Doctor from 
Dubuque, rests fundamentally with the State universities, 
which have set a pace, impossible and undesirable for the 
smaller colleges to rival. 

But Dr. Wettstone’s greatest grievance is with the 
scouting system. It, true to the history of most large 
business ventures, began on a small, rather modest, scale. 
High-school athletes, anxious for a higher education, but 
lacking financial help, were sought out and given scholar- 
ships. With competition, however, the business grew 
apace ; agents began to outbid one another; the embryonic 
athletes for future vast stadia developed a_ business 
taste, and having read no doubt of baseball stars demand- 
ing a part of their purchase price, now “held out” in 
rather professional style and waited till all the bids were 
in before signing on the dotted line. Dr. Wettstone allows 
us to read what I suppose may be called a rather amusing 
letter : 

Me and my pal have been making good in football. We played 
on the same high school team back in Pennsylvania and came 
here looking for summer work. I played fullback and my pal 
played tackle. We have been winning most games for our school 
and would like to know how much you pay for us two together. 

Scouting apparently has become quite the common prac- 
tice. Dr. John W. Million, president of Des Moines 
University, is reported as saying: “ Solicitation is not an 
evil if done properly. Canvassing for students on the 
market is not disreputable in itself. I believe all Western 
colleges have scouts working, although most of them deny 
it. I admit that we have them.” Whatever we may 
think of Dr. Million’s proposition that scouting in se is 
harmless, and it is rather a cheering distinction to hear in 
these days of prohibition, yet one whose thoughts are 
simple naturally asks if Dr. Wettstone’s apologia may 
not after all be rightly called: “ Commercialized Colleg 
Athletics.” 

The doctor touches at some length on one cause for 
the scouting system, to wit, the necessity of filling large 
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stadia. He ingenuously tells us of one college president 
who proclaimed, “I am not at all in sympathy with Dr. 
Wettstone.” Shortly after this the Dubuque doctor vis- 
ited the institution of his critic and found that the citizens 
of the town were just completing a $175,000 stadium to 
seat 18,000 people! “How could he be in sympathy 
with me?” parries the doctor. 

And yet $175,000 stadia are small college “ stuff” now- 
adays. Add a little million to the above number and you 
are talking “ big league.” 

Along with other simple-minded folk, the present writer 
has often caught himself wondering just what are the 
compelling forces of our highly systematized, I leave the 
word “ commercialized ” to Dr. Wettstone, intercollegiate 
football contests ? 

First I have no doubt is the genuine love of sport. 
Inter-collegiate football is a remarkable illustration of 
this spirit. It is a miniature exhibition of a battle of 
wits and brawn. It has all the elements of the spectacular 
and as a consequence the American people delight in its 
manifestations. As the game’s resources became better 
known and its open play developed, the crowds of paid 
spectators geometrically increased. 

Then entered the extraneous and disagreeable features, 
not the least of which were the large gate receipts. Asa 
result football has become a huge business, though not 
necessarily in an odious sense. Vast amounts of money 
have been invested in fields and stadia. The chances are 
that football on its present enormous scale is a permanent 
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American institution, for as a people we are not inclined 
to invest large sums of gold and then go away to think 
about something else. 

In this wake have followed princely salaries for the 
best coaches. Why care if the highly specialized pro- 
fessor receives but a fifth of the amount? Business is 
business. Now you must have winning teams, if you are 
to draw the crowds, as Mr. Connie Mack will testify from 
his baseball experience. And if the players do not come 
to you, some way they must be brought to you, and as 
players are only human, there is great danger, to say the 
least, that they imitate their big brothers of the baseball 
profession and “ hoid out” for all they can get. 

In all this there is not necessarily any tainted money. 
Big business has organized football and nominal jobs and 
fatherly alumni give the needed whitewash to any drab 
exchanges. This, I surmise from varied reading, is the 
average status of American football. There are no doubt 
exceptions. 

Some express the opinion that on a future day there will 
be a big “crash.” I do not believe so. The business has 
been too thoroughly and scientifically built up. Moreover 
the people want it. We Americans enjoy the thrill of the 
amphitheater. Particular colleges may vote against in- 
tercollegiate athletics, but they are doomed to remain 
small colleges, a taint, perhaps, in the minds of our “ big- 
thing ”-loving people. A University of Dubuque may 
taboo what its president calls “ commercialized athletics,” 
but then it did not have a million dollar stadium! 


The Lily of the Mohawks 


Mary C. MaGNeLi 


T HE beatification of Father Isaac Jogues and his 
associates in the Society of Jesus, who won their 
crown of martyrdom at the hands of the Mohawk 
Indians during the colonial period of American history, 
was a comparatively recent occurrence in Rome, and an 
auspicious occasion of the Holy Year. Two and three- 
quarter centuries have elapsed since these men sacrificed 
their lives in bringing Christianity to the original Amer- 
icans. 

And now the Holy Father has authorized the institution 
of a process through which canonization may be declared 
for the first truly American saint, Catherine Tekak- 
witha, a North American Indian maid. Rome will pursue 
with its accustomed care its investigation of the life of 
the Lily of the Mohawks. The original action initiating 


steps for the ultimate canonization of Catherine was solic- 
ited by the Fathers of the Church in America, meeting in 
the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore. 

Pope Pius X recently designated Rev. Aurelian Fajella, 
S. J., to institute the process looking to the beatification of 
Catherine Tekakwitha. 


Although in this instance about 


250 years have passed, documentary evidences of the saint- 
liness of the Indian maiden will be sought. These will 
embody records of miraculous power attributed to her. 

Catherine Tekakwitha is even now the subject of ven- 
eration in places far distant from the diocese of Quebec 
where she lived and died. Her intercession has been ef- 
fective to a most startling degree. 

Catherine received Baptism at the hands of Father Jean 
de Lamberville, and her earlier desire to be received into 
the Catholic Faith came by natural inheritance from 
her mother, a convert to Christianity, it may possibly be, 
through Father Jogues. 

Bishop Laval called her the Genevieve of New France 
and recorded that “ the French who are in the colonies, as 
well as the Indians, hold her in singular veneration. They 
come from a great distance to pray at the tomb, and 
many, by her intercession, have been immediately cured 
of their maladies and have received from Heaven other 
extraordinary favors.” The testimony is not that of 
hearsay or tradition, but, as the biographer wrote, “ is 
nothing that I have not myself seen during the time she 
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was under my care, or which I have not learned of the 
missionary who conferred on her the rite of Holy Bap- 
tism.” 

Catherine was born at Gandaougue, a settlement in the 
lower Iroquois country, in 1656. Her father was an Iro- 
quois of the Turtle clan; her mother an Algonquin who 
had been baptized a Catholic at Three Rivers. Smallpox 
carried off the parents and a brother, leaving Catherine 
orphaned at the age of four to be cared for by an uncle, a 
powerful native of his village, and aunts. The dreadful 
disease which had robbed Catherine of parents left an- 
other mark on her, a weakness of eyesight which she ac- 
cepted as a means of preserving her innocence of life as 
she grew to girlhood in scenes of corruption common 
among the Iroquois. 

Then came the missionaries. The Iroquois, fearing 
the power of the French army, agreed to a treaty of peace. 
The missionaries by chance were granted shelter under 
the roof where Catherine lived, and she, as it were, became 
their handmaid. The modesty with which she performed 
these services touched the priest guests. 

When Catherine became of marriageable age her guar- 
dians announced that they would find her a husband. 
Suggestions of this nature were rejected by Catherine, 
but that only strengthened them in their decision that 
she should wed. A husband was agreed on, the match 
arranged, and the time appointed for the simple native 
ceremony. But they reckoned without Catherine. 

The prospective groom came to Catherine’s wigwam on 
marriage bent one evening, and seated himself beside her, 
according to the custom, an action which, to the Indians, 
was sufficient to give her a husband, being the equiva- 
lent of a ceremony. The action was met by Catherine’s 
immediate abandonment of the wigwam, nor would she 
reenter while he remained. Her indignation only served 
to make her relatives angry and more determined that she 
should wed. They resorted to strategy for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose, but this, like their previous 
blandishments, was unavailing. Not even the fact that 
Catherine was subjected to what equalled slavery caused 
her to waver. She persevered in her purpose, preserving 
the equanimity of mind and natural sweetness of disposi- 
tion, remarked by the earlier missionary visitors to the 
Indian village. 

Then came Father Jean de Lamberville to prosecute his 
missionary efforts in the village. Catherine heard the 
missionary’s message and lingered over his words. Seiz- 
ing her opportunity she unburdened herself to him, disclos- 
ing the bitter opposition of her guardians to Christians, and 
her own courage and convictions. Impressed by Cath- 
erine’s goodness, simplicity and candor, Father de Lam- 
berville believed she would some day’ make great progress 
in virtue. He devoted the entire winter to her instruction 
in the Catholic Faith and to investigation of this most un- 
usual Indian girl. Despite common practice among the 
Indians to slander, Father de Lamberville heard only the 
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highest praises of good qualities in Catherine, and so on 
Easter, 1676, she was baptized a Catholic. She was 
twenty years old. 

Catherine’s adoption of Christianity made her an ob- 
ject of derision among the Indians and her most unusual 
fervor ultimately caused annoyance from her guardians. 
On one occasion a hunter came into her wigwam while 
she was engaged in prayer, and with upraised tomahawk 
threatened her life. Catherine’s action was merely a bow- 
ing of her head in submission, as if inviting him to strike 
his blow.. This action caused the hunter to retire in con- 
fusion. 

At St. Francis Xavier du Sault, on the prairies of the 
Madeleine, the Indian converts had gathered themselves 
into a sizeable village, living happily in the exercise of 
their religious practices. Catherine hoped to go there to 
live, but repressed this desire because of the grief it would 
cause her uncle to see his village further depopulated. 
Already many had gone to St. Francis, because of the 
activity of the zealous neophytes who knew the sweetness 
of life there. An adopted sister who was married urged 
Catherine to join the community but it was more than a 
year before she could escape the bondage in which she 
was held. Catherine’s brother-in-law came to the village 
and made plans to aid the escape, which, when undertaken, 
was followed with pursuit and ultimately marvelous es- 
cape. Her new life in the village, now Caughnawaugha, 
was an inspiration for all. 

When the season of the hunt returned, Catherine was 
urged by her confessor to go along in order that she 
might regain the strength lost through rigorous penances, 
but she would not. “It is true, father, that my body is 
served most luxuriously in the forests, but my soul lan- 
guishes there and is not able to satisfy its hunger. On 
the contrary, in the village the body suffers. I am con- 
tent that it should be so, but the soul finds its delight in 
being near to Jesus Christ. I will willingly endure hunger 
and suffering, provided that my soul n.ay aave its or- 
dinary nourishment.” Catherine accordingly remained in 
the village, subsisting only on corn and offering the sacri- 
fice as self-mortification. 

Up to now Catherine had never seen a nun, and visiting 
Montreal for the first time, met Sisters engaged in mis- 
sionary work. Returning to her confessor she besought 
of him the right to consecrate herself to God by a vow of 
perpetual chastity. Well remembering Catherine’s vow of 
virginity the Father required further proof of her holy 
purpose and became convinced that the spirit of God was 
acting within her. This established, Catherine selected the 
Feast of the Annunciation for the making of her vows, 
and although lacking in the full requirements of canon 
law, this might be regarded as the founding of the first 
Sisterhood in America. 

And now, added austerities undermined Catherine’s 
health, but she persisted. Her example at Communion 
was an inspiration to all who observed her. She branded 
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her feet, enslaving herself to the Lord, just as the tribes- 
men branded the feet of their captives as a means of iden- 
tification. In imitation of St. Aloysius, she made her bed 
for three nights in succession on a pallet of thorns. It 
was only when her confessor remonstrated and com- 
manded her to stop that she desisted from these terrible 
austerities. 

Eternity began to dawn for Catherine, and realizing 
this, she increased her prayers and devotion. On Tuesday 
of Holy Week she received Communion and on Wednes- 
day the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, with resignation 
to the will of God. With the names of Jesus and Mary on 
her lips, after a half-hour of agony, she peacefully ex- 
pired, as if falling into a sweet sleep. This was in 1680. 
Onlookers were amazed at the change in expression com- 
ing over the lifeless face. A beam of the glory, that she 
had gone to possess, was reflected in her body. French- 
men passing by, saw the remains stretched out and re- 
marked how camly she slept, but later learning that she 
was dead, returned and knelt at her feet and besought her 
intercession. To further attest their public veneration, 
they assisted in the making of a coffin for her body. 

“God did not delay to honor the memory of this vir- 
tuous girl by an infinite number of miraculous cures which 
took place after her death and which continue to take 
place daily through her intercession,” wrote her biogra- 
pher, adding: “ This is a fact well known, not only to the 
Indians, but also to the French at Quebec and Montreal, 
who often make pilgrimages to the tomb to fulfill their 
vows, or to return thanks for favors which she obtained 
for them in heaven.” 

Those who long since held Catherine as worthy of the 
designation, Saint, have passed away, and another group 
of churchmen will now review her life and decide whether 
she suffered to a heroic degree. They will examine her 
virtues and determine if she is worthy of a place in the 
communion of saints. The “ devil’s advocate ” will scru- 
tinize the evidence of her sanctity and the cures attributed 
to her. The process of canonization goes on with great 
precaution and it may even now be years before Catherine, 
the Lily of the Mohawks, will be enrolled among the elect 
as St. Catherine Tekakwitha. 


The Medical Mission Convention 


FLtoyp KEELER 


HEN three years ago the writer presided over a 

small informal meeting of persons interested in 
Catholic Medical Missions, few, himself included, had 
much idea what would come of it. All felt that there was 
a need for missionary work in this direction; all realized 
that Catholic missions were far behind in it, but that was 
about all. Everyone had a vision, however, of its pos- 


sibilities, and the whole-hearted devotion which many of 
those then present have since shown brought forth re- 
sults in the really remarkable gathering held at the College 
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of Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, on August 
29 and 30. Here were present Superiors-General and 
Provincial of a dozen religious communities having mis- 
sionaries in the field, and many others were represented 
by members specially designated by their superiors for 
that purpose. This among communities of men! In the 
assemblage the white habit and grey cloak of the Francis- 
can Missionaries of Mary, the blue of the Sisters Servants 
of the Holy Ghost, the grey and black of Maryknoll, with 
the more general black habits of a half dozen other com- 
munities of Sisters, were scattered here and there. Nor 
was this a purely clerical and religious gathering; promi- 
nent physicians and lay people were there, interested par- 
ticipants in a great cause. 

The meeting was called to order by the indefatigable 
chairman of the Medical Mission Board, Dr. Paluel J. 
Flagg, who although a very busy physician, manages 
somehow to find time to devote much of his thought and 
energy to this work. Those who have ever had the 
pleasure of being guests of the Sisters of Charity knew 
even before Mother Vincentia’s address of welcome, that 
they would be royally entertained, and those who were 
enjoying this hospitality for the first time discovered that 
the Rev. Mother told only a small part of the scrupulous 
care with which every want was anticipated and every 
need supplied. Mother Vincentia welcomed the conven- 
tion in an address, that like the entertainment, was just 
right. 

The Very Rev. Mgr. John F. Brady, M.D., D.D., act- 
ing as the personal representative of His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Hayes, conveyed to the assemblage the Cardinal's 
cordial approbation and blessing on the work. : 

The first business of the Convention was the considera- 
tion of the future status of the Board, and this was dis- 
cussed with great earnestness by many of the representa- 
tives present. The Holy Father’s deep interest in medi- 
cal missions, his personal attention to the medical mission 
exhibit in the Vatican during the Holy Year, and the in- 
trinsic importance of this apostolate made everyone feel 
that to have it in some measure connected with the great 
missionary work of the Church would be an advantage. 
The presence of the National Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith and his cordial assurance 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of his office, gave re- 
assurance to those present that their work was being 
carefully noted by those in authority and that its future 
would be secure. The desire for a closer connection 
between the Medical Mission Board and the perfected 
missionary machinery of the Church was brought to 
fruition by the acceptance on the part of Mgr. Quinn of 
a place on the Board’s Executive Committee with the 
office of treasurer. 

In turning from matters of detail to the discussion of 
the session, several notable features were outstanding. 
The question has often risen in the minds of Catholics 
here at home: “ Is there really a need, and granting the 
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need, what is the desirability, of medical missions 
abroad?” These questions were well handled by ex- 
perts, persons who have just returned from the fields afar 
and have seen with their own eyes the frightful conditions 
existing. From the point of view of the missionary 
priests, the Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, A.F.M., one of 
Maryknoll’s pioneers, and the Rev. Daniel L. McGilli- 
cuddy, C.M., of the Vincentian mission in China, dwelt 
upon the uter lack of Catholic medical faculties. In 
many places there are Protestant hospitals to which our 
missionaries and our Catholic converts must go if in need 
of such treatment. The effect of this state of affairs upon 
the minds of newly-converted pagans can easily be imag- 
ined, and while Father Meyer warned against an over- 
exaltation of the physical, he and all who have been in- 
terested in this work, agree that healing the sick is a no- 
mal part of the Church's ministry, and that ordinarily that 
feature should be cared for by a trained professional per- 
sonnel. 

From the angle of the consecrated medical missionary, 
Dr. Anna Dengel of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Rawal, 
Pindi, India, brought out in her inimitable manner the 
field to which she has been devoting her life, the vision of 
its need and she made a strong plea for the support, moral 
as well as financial, of the new society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries which she is just now endeavoring to found. 

The Rev. John A. Lynch, C.SS.R., who has been 
spending most of his time for the past year in medical 
mission propaganda, reported that in his visits to hospitals 
and training schools he had found a most enthusiastic 
response, many wishing to volunteer for service and keen- 
ly anxious to know when they might be able to go. 
* Regretfully his answer had to be that missions are not 
ready, the organization is not yet complete to receive them. 
Hence the subject of “The Organization of Catholic 
Medical Missions ” found a logical place on the program. 
This topic was ably treated by two whose experience in 
organization has made them outstanding national figures, 
the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C.., 
of the Bengal Foreign Mission Seminary at Washington, 
D. C. Father Burke outlined the essential features of or- 
ganization, the things necessary to carry on medical inis- 
sions, and he made his remarks thoroughly practical by of- 
fering the facilities of the National Catholic Service School 
to such missionary candidates as might wish to avail them- 
selves of them. Dr. Mathis, whose zeal for the cause 
had led him, first, to send a pioneer band of lay nurses to 
India, and secondly, to sponsor and aid Dr. Dengel’s new 
society, outlined the history of medical mission organi- 
zation to date, gave many pertinent details concerning 
policies, past, present and future, and left with all the 
impression of definite plans for a definite object. 

Great enthusiasm was manifested over the offer by the 
Very Rev. Laurence Kelly, S.J., of scholarships in the 
Georgetown University School of Medicine to Catholic 
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students who might wish to study medicine with a view 
of the missions. The Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., 
who has recently been appointed editor of Hospital Prog- 
ress, the official organ of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, brought the message of complete cooperation and 
enthusiastic interest on the part of that association and 
its president, Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S.J., to whose initia- 
tive the first official recognition of this cause is due. 

Ideal weather, ideal entertainment, and the highest 
ideals of service to humanity and the Church on the part 
of everyone clerical, religious, medical and lay conspired 
to make this convention a notable success and, we trust, 
an earnest prediction of far greater things to come, in 
helping to carry out our Lord’s Command, “ Heal the 
Sick,” in order that having ministered to His “ least ones ” 
in allaying their physical sufferings, they may be brought 
to see in Him the true Physician of their souls. 


Catholic Charities Conference 


KILIAN Scott 

S human reckonings go, fifteen years is not a 

long space. Yet the accomplishments of fifteen 
years, on which those interested in the promotion of 
Catholic Charities in the United States, the Catholic 
leaders who assembled for their first meeting at Wash- 
ington, in February, 1910, can now look back, are such 
as to satisfy even the most sanguine. In welcoming 
the delegates assembled for the eleventh Conference at 
the Catholic University on September 10, Bishop 
Shahan recalled the inspiring experience of the first 
meeting, and the capital it developed in the way of 
courage and faith. Above all he was able to record 
of this great organization that: “It has never had a 
setback, but has expanded into a noble and vital body, 
whose service to the cause of Catholic charity is be- 
yond measure.” 

That body, represented in thousands of delegates, 
men and women, religious and lay, received new in- 
spiration from the various meetings and subsidiary 
conferences, held throughout the five-days session 
which came to a close on September 14. Professional 
and volunteer workers came together to review com- 
mon experiences, and throw new light on the multi- 
plied problems with which this arm of the Church is 
confronted. 

Evidence of the value of the service which Catholic 
Charities are rendering to distressed humanity in this 
country, can be found in the participation in the Con- 
ference of men of prominence in public and official 
ranks, many of them non-Catholics. The welcome 
of the National Capital was extended the delegates 
at their first meeting by the Hon. Frederick A. Fen- 
ning, Commissioner of the District of Columbia; at 
the same gathering an address was delivered by At- 
torney-General Sargent. Governor Albert T. Ritchie, 
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of Maryland, and the Hon. Mary T. Norton, Member 
of Congress from New Jersey, were also among the 
officials present. 

[arly in the conference the delegates were assured 
of the blessing on their efforts imparted by His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI. The Holy Father's representative in 
this country, Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, added his 
personal appreciation of the progress which had been 
made by the Catholics of the United States in the 
important fields of charity. 

It is impossible in a necessarily brief review to give 
anything like due notice to the various phases of the 
activities which the successive meetings handled. 
“Education for Peace” was discussed by the Rev. 
John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University; the Rev. 
John M. Cooper, of the same faculty, speaking on 
“Family Limitation and Human Welfare,” attacked 
the menace to the country that is being propagated by 
advocates of birth-control. 

{In immediate connection with the convention were 
held two subsidiary conferences, both of the highest 
importance: the Conference of Religious, whose ses- 
sions occupied four days, and the meeting of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. The former was devoted 
primarily to a consideration of the problem of caring 
for children. “ Child-Caring Homes,” “ Problems of 
Service of Children in Their Own Homes” and “ Char- 
acter Building” were among the topics treated by 
experienced members of the sisterhoods and discussed 
by others in their field. Incidental to the work of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, there came up for con- 
sideration the important question of “ Probation, 
Parole and Big Brothers,” and the work among Catho- 
lic seamen, heretofore carried on with gratifying suc- 
cess, but likely to be greatly extended in consequence 
of the Conference’s support. 

In special meetings detailed work in their own fields 
was discussed by committees on Women’s Activities, 
Families, Delinquents, Social and Civic Activities and 
Sick and Defectives. In the special session of Dio- 
cesan Directors, presided over by the Rev. Edwin L. 
Leonard of Baltimore, “ Social Work in Rural Com- 
munities ” was treated by the Rev. Robert F. Keegan, 
Secretary of Charities in the Archdiocese of New 
York, and “Lay Participation in Catholic Charity” 
by the Rev. John O’Grady, Secretary of the National 
Conference. 

The special mission of women, “ sustained as they 
are by the Church’s exalted idea of their sex and of 
the Christian home ” was emphasized by Mrs. Edward 
A. Skae, President of the League of Catholic Women 
in Detroit. In her appeal that in every community 
the Catholic center should be a veritable beehive of 
industry, Mrs. Skae contrasted the new and organ- 
ized methods of work with those obtaining when only 
“sodalities, auxiliaries, benevolent associations and 
study clubs, whose primary object was social inter- 
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course, mingled with a little charity and some prayer ” 
formed the sole avenues to group organization. 

At the Pontifical High Mass, celebrated by Bishop 
Shahan at the Franciscan Monastery, on Sunday 
morning, the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop 
of St. Louis, inspired his hearers with a masterly ex- 
position of the source from which true Catholic charity 
draws its inspiration. “It is Christ Himself,” said 
His Grace, “ who reduced all the commandments He 
gave and all the rules He laid down and all the en- 
couragement He spoke, to that one grand command- 
ment which is the virtue of charity.” Lest any should 
interpret the Scriptural injunction “ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doth” into an argu- 
ment against organized charitable endeavor, the Arch- 
bishop pointed to the creation, by the Church, of her 
Religious Orders of charity and mercy wherein she 
assigns to the individual as well as to the organization 
that work which makes for the realization of her 
‘ideal. 

Of particular interest was Governor Ritchie’s ad- 
dress on “ The State and Social Service,” where in 
golden words he pleaded not for more, but for fewer 
laws, and the elimination of all unnecessary govern- 
mental intermeddling with the lives of a decent and 
self-respecting people, who can be relied upon to con- 
duct their affairs properly “without governmental 
keepers continually watching to see that they do it, or 
to tell them what to do.” 

The climax of the final meeting of the Conference 
was the speech of Cardinal Hayes which pointed to 
charity alone as the full realization of the American 
ideal. “ There is a pronounced tendency at the pres- 
ent hour,” he said in trenchant words, “ to test nearly 
every human relation, from the cradle to the grave, .by 
a purely economic valuation.” It is.but part of that 
materialism which has eaten so deeply into our mod- 
ern civilization. It is a sign of reaction and not of 
progress. As the Cardinal pointed out: 

Religion must combat this tendency by ever cultivating the 
spiritual sense of the Divine and the human. Our modern 
civilization has need of this spiritual sense. It would profit 
America nothing to gain the mastery of the world, even of 
the universe, in things material and temporal, and lose its soul. 

It was thus that the ancient civilization of Babylon 
and Egypt, of Greece and Rome crashed to ruin. 
America could but follow in their wake. Here, there- 
fore, is the great significance of a Conference like the 
present, and of our Catholic organizations of charity 
in general, whether under the conduct of Religious 
or of the laity. It brings back the lost concept of 
Divine charity, the thought of the Love of God as the 
prime motive and not humanitarian philanthropy. 
Well might Cardinal Hayes say: 

If the Catholic Church had not preached and practised these 
twenty centuries the doctrine of Christian charity and the 
counsel of evangelical poverty; if thousands of the worldly 
rich of her children had not put aside wealth and ambition in 
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order to follow the lowly Christ; if generations of the poor 
themselves had not rejoiced in a poverty that made them 
akin and alike unto the Master, it is a very reasonable ques- 
tion to ask whether our modern philanthropic and human- 
itarian movements for social reconstruction and betterment 
would have reached the vast proportions and have been en- 
dowed with the enormous resources they now enjoy. 


These are words which the world may well ponder 
upon. The influence of the Church has extended much 
farther than upon those merely who now cling to her 
doctrines. She has been and remains the leaven of 
humanity. 

The Conference concluded with a business session 
at which it was voted to hold the next meeting at 
Buffalo, in the year 1926. Bishop Shahan, rector of 
the Catholic University at Washington, was re-elected 
president of the Conference. Other officers are: vice- 
presidents, Henry Naylon of Buffalo, and Miss Agnes 
Regan of Washington; secretary, the Rev. Dr. John 
O’Grady of Washington; assistant secretary, Miss 
Anne McHugh of Chicago, and treasurer, Thomas F. 
Farrell of Albany. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Have We Any Scholars? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When Professor Shuster asks: “Have we any Scholars?”, 
Mr. J. B. Culemans retorts: “ What is Scholarship?” and argues 
that we need not trouble ourselves to explain why we lack 
scholars until somebody, by “comprehensive definition,” tells us 
what a scholar is. 


This attitude is reminiscent of a verse or two in the eighteenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, wherein Our Lord told Pilate that 
he came to testify to the truth and every lover of the truth 
would heed Him. But Pilate quibbled with his notorious query, 
“What is truth?”, and without waiting for the answer went out 
among the Jews. With this sort of sophistry we shall never 
get anywhere. 


A working definition of scholarship can be found in the dic- 
tionaries, but no dictionary will inform us as to whether or 
not American Catholics have proportional representation in the 
ranks of scholars. Inferentially, Professor Shuster’s article was 
timely and stimulating, while the aforesaid reply was wasteful 
and dispiriting. Professor Shuster, not writing a book but an 
article, assumed that elementary words would be understood in 
their context. As every intelligent American Catholic reads 
America, he had a right to assume that “scholars” would be 
understood to mean something like men who possessed such solid 
fundamental education and such intensive, original and accurate 
knowledge in some department of science or of literature, that 
they are recognized, in general, by competent students of a sub- 
ject, as men whose contributions thereto must be studied. Of 
course there are grades in scholarship, but I think it is the spar- 
sity of “authority” that Professor Shuster was stressing. Nor 
shall I dally here to define “authority.” Suffice it to regret that 
we have no Pasteurs or Mendels here; nor have we such an 
historian as Belloc has shown himself to be in the first volume 
of his “ History of England.” 

Certainly, we have some Catholic scholars in the United States, 
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and we wish they were more numerous and better known, and 
we have many keen controversialists and brilliant writers. But 
this is one of our troubles: along with cavilling at self-criticism, 
we are trained more to the secondary use of materials than to 
original research for them; we prefer argumentation to factual 
discovery, for the most of us would rather talk than dig. 

San Diego, Calif. Epwarp H. WHELAN. 


Father Donnelly on Vocational Training 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Donnelly has given us various books on spiritual 
life and literary art, and we recognize him as an authority in 
these fields and read what he has to say with interest. The 
same interest cannot be attached, however, to his paper on 
“Vocational Training,” delivered before the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at the Pittsburgh Convention and now pub- 
lished in the Association’s quarterly bulletin, because here we 
fail to discover the knowledge of the subject that would en- 
able him to speak with authority. He has studied, “with some 
care,” he tells us (presumably in the “Census of Manufac- 
tures,” published by the Federal Government, since this is the 
report he mentions) figures of the State of Massachusetts, 
which has made (probably) the most expensive and most un- 
successful attempt at vocational training of any State in the 
Union—and he finds results unsatisfactory. Hence the con- 
demnation which is too sweeping to carry conviction. 

After many pages of argumentation against vocational 
schools we find Father Donnelly (p. 20) advocating that sev- 
enth and eighth-grade children 

prospective apprentices, go after school or during the last 

hour of the school to their chosen trades to work. For 

the high school grade the time devoted to the trades in the 
case of those who wished to take up trades could be ex- 
tended to half a day. 

We agree with him that “there are and will be difficulties” 
in the working out of such a system, but we are not equally 
certain that they will be less than those of the system which 
does not, perhaps, but which should prevail in our vocational 
training schools. Could not some one who has given at least 
ten years of -his life to a sympathetic study of the problem, and 
who knows how and with what results the different nations of 
Europe have solved it, give us the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience ? 

“Every American boy and now every American girl may ambi- 
tion the presidency,” Father Donnelly reminds us. That is just 
the trouble—that too many of them do ambition it. Hence, our 
want of poise, our restless striving for the unattainable. What 
we need is men and women who realize that the honor is not in 
the position but in the manner of filling it, that the world’s great- 
est work was done in a despised carpenter shop at Nazareth. 

Boston. R. J. Crarx. 


The Laity and the Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been interested in the article, “ Learning the Liturgy,” by 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., in the issue of America for July 11. Since 
that time I have tried to have the laity in my parish enter 
more closely into the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 

We began by explaining parts of the Mass to the people before 
Mass each Sunday and then having a layman read in English to 
the congregation word for word what the celebrant said in Latin 
at the altar. Later we had the congregation alternate with the 
leader and recite the psalm at the beginning of Mass. They also 
recited alternately the “Lord have mercy on us,” and recited in 
common the Gloria, “ Creed” and the “Our Father.” They an- 
swer: “ Have mercy on us” at the Agnus Dei, and say in common 
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the Sanctus. We expect to have them say the responses of the 
Mass in Latin later, as the early Christians did. 

Some who have always attended Mass by saying some pious 
private prayers felt much disturbed at first, but the greater part 
of the congregation found a new interest in Sunday Mass and a 
new spirit in attending the Holy Sacrifice. When the celebrant 
turns around and salutes the people with Dominus Vobiscum and 
they all return the salutation, it affords a more profound realiza- 
tion of the meaning of the Adorable Sacrifice to the officiating 
priest himself. 

Ve have tried to impress the Faithful with the idea that the 
Sunday Mass is a public worship where they collectively, not as 
separate individuals, join with the priest in saying the Mass. Then 
to bring out also the idea that the whole Communion of Saints, 
the three parts of the entire Church, are concerned in each offer- 
ing of the Mass. 

If my way is correct, as I believe it is the proper method of hav- 
ing the laity regard and participate in the parish Mass, I would 
like to hear what others have done towards uniting the laity more 
closely with the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 

West Union, Pa. F, Cocuran. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Owing to Father Ellard’s article on the Liturgy, in the issue 
of America for July 11, I corresponded with Mother Ellerker, 
O.S.D., of Corpus Christi House, Duluth, Minn., and found she 
has gotten up a Mass book for primary pupils, “ The Little One’s 
Mass Book.” Surely other mothers and many teachers have 
wished for just the right book to put into the hands of the little 
ones in the first three grades, so that assistance at Mass might 
become for their little minds more than a mere sequence of kneel- 
ing, standing and sitting. 

The Mass in this red-covered little book is illustrated, the type 
is large and the words are readable and may be understood by 
the child who has been in the classroom but a few months. I be- 
lieve this book is obtainable for fifteen cents, postpaid. 

By putting this book in the hands of the little ones a double 
good is accomplished: the child learns to follow the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and the small contribution helps the Dominican Sisters in 
their mission work and their care of wayward girls. 

One cannot but notice in New York churches, at any Mass on 
Sunday, the listlessness of some of the worshipers and the hard- 
ship this duty of assisting at Mass apparently is for most of our 
grown-ups, especially women, whose clothes are often of such 
make as to prevent a proper genuflection, so that they are obliged 
to throw themselves into a contortion, most often performed 
with the left knee, which they would have Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament accept as a genuflection. In view of these facts I 
long to make our little ones know and love their Eucharistic God 
so much that it will be life’s greatest pleasure to fly to Him, not 
only on Sunday morning, but also on week days, and to assist at 
Mass energetically. 


Brooklyn. Mrs. Lypia Avery. 


Church Collections 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me, please, to comment on the communication of A. C. P., 
in your issue of August 22. I too am in California. I agree 
with A. C. P.’s statement that people should not be told they 
must give stipulated amounts, but I believe in vividly impressing 
upon their minds that they ought to give as freely as their means 
will permit. And I believe in quoting freely to them from the in- 
spired word of God, the Bible, to show them why they ought. 
Since A. C. P. quotes Father Wynne, S. J., as saying that only 
the Holy Ghost can make people generous, I would like here to 
state that by quoting from the Bible what the Holy Ghost in- 
spired the Apostles to write, we call the Holy Ghost to our aid, 
and get before them what He Himself promises to the liberal. 
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St. Paul wrote: “ Now this I say: He who soweth sparingly, 
shall also reap sparingly” II Cor. ix. 6. This little warning 
ought to make us sow abundantly that we may reap abundantly. 
But where are we to sow? St. Paul says: “ He that soweth in 
the flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption. But he that soweth 
in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi. 8). 
And through St. Matthew the Holy Spirit says: 

Lay not up treasures to yourselves on earth: where the 
ee moth consume, and where thieves break through and 
steal. 

But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: where neither 
the rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. 

For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also. 
vi. 19-21.) 

Now A. C. P. asks us to imagine the feelings of those who have 
their poverty exposed by the publication of contribution lists. 
To this I would reply: Pride caused Lucifer to be cast out of 
heaven and brought hell into existence, but humility is a great 
virtue; and since the world’s Redeemer chose poverty as His lot 
and was not ashamed of it why should His children be? More- 
over those who love Jesus should be glad to have the publicity 
system used if it brings more aid to the causes dear to Jesus. 
Millionaires, I think, would fare better in the next life if they 
gave a hundred dollars a Sunday. Each according to his means. 
Maricopa, Cal. P. A. McANprREw. 


( Matt. 


Where Brownson Is Not Unknown 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the close of his communication entitled “Have We Any 
Scholars?” in the issue of America for September 5, C. B. K. 
of Chicago, asks the question: “ How many of our young folks 
today could tell you anything about Brownson or his Review?” 

We know that all students who at any time, during. the last 
decade or more, have been in the classes in American Literature 
conducted by the Rev. C. J. Osthoff, C.M. of the De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, can mention a great deal about Orestes Augustus 
Brownson. Besides, they have read much that he has written. 

Unfortunately it is but too true that sometimes it is necessary, 
even when talking with a university graduate, to spell the name 
of Brownson, when some reference is made to him and his 
writings. Gladly, on such occasions, is the catalogue number of 
the nineteen volumes of Brownson’s literary efforts, which may be 
found in the Chicago Public Library, broadcasted. 

Oak Park, IIl. Lenore B. McCarruy. 


Kreisler in Australia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The popular violinist Fritz Kreisler has just ended a very 
successful series of concerts in Australia. It was his first visit 
there. The Melbourne Tribune of July 2 says: 


Mr. Kreisler spoke enthusiastically of Archbishop Duhig, 
who showed him much kindness in Brisbane. “I was much 
touched at Warwick, on my way from Brisbane to Sydney,” 
he said, “when a number of girls from the Sisters of Mercy 
Convent brought me tea to the train. The Archbishop had 
telegraphed them asking that this be done. I will long re- 
member his kind thought. I found his Grace very high in the 
counsels of Queensland. He is one of the leaders of thought 
in your wonderful Northern State. 

“He has sent me a wire from Brisbane. 
a wonderful impression: please come back.’ 

“Yes, I am proud of the fact that J was educated by the 
Jesuits—at the great college of Kalksburg in Austria,” said 
Mr. Kreisler in answer to a further question. “I owe the 
Jesuits a lot. From them [ learned to love the finer things 
of life—medieval art and the wonders of literature. From 
them I learnt that the great artist is the man who sees the 
essential things of life.” 

Mr. Kreisler has gone on a visit to Europe preparatory to a 
concert tour of the United States. 
New York. Pp. S. 


“You have made 
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Peace and Patriotism 

(TH much that was said by Dr. Fosdick at Geneva 

on September 13, Catholics will find themselves in 
hearty agreement. They cannot, indeed, admit that war 
is necessarily “a more blatant denial of every Christian 
doctrine about God and man than all the theoretical 
atheists on earth could ever devise” or that it is “ utterly 
and irremediably unjust and un-Christian.” But they 
will join their hopes to Dr. Fosdick’s that we may soon 
see the end of that spirit of nationalism which deceives so 
many by appealing to them in the name of patriotism. 

Now, as need hardly be said, a proper love of one’s 
country is a duty, and the exercise of that duty, based 
upon a supernatural motive, is a Christian virtue. But 
the nationalism which Dr. Fosdick has in mind is of the 
sort which glories in the phrase “ Our country: may she 
always be right—but our country, right or wrong.” Na- 
tionalism of this variety is not a virtue, and may be a 
vice. Nations, as individuals, may be wrong, and there 
is no virtue in wilfully defending what one knows to be 
evil. Under the influence of uncritical school histories, 
several generations have learned to consider Decatur’s 
picturesque phrases as the consecrated expression of a 
particularly self-sacrificing form of patriotism, and even 
today a metropolitan journal, the Chicago Tribune, em- 
blazons the lines at the head of its editorial columns, as 
if to signify that civic virtue can fight its way no higher. 

It is admitted, of course, that the deliberate conclu- 
sions of a nation and its representatives are more apt to 
accord with truth and justice than the judgment of an 
individual citizen. Yet it is also true that a nation can 
wage an unjust war, and that this injustice can be clearly 
perceived by the citizen. In this case, his way, however 
hard, is plain. It is not love of country to help that 
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country to violate the laws of justice and charity; hence 
the individual must decline to take part in the means by 
which the nation wages war. What else he must do or 
refrain from doing must be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case. The lot of the conscientious ob- 
jector is never easy, for it calls for the exercise of a 
virtue that is well nigh heroic. There is no glory cun- 
nected with it, and the influence which he exercises is ap- 
preciated at its real value, if ever, only by succeeding 
generations. 

Dr. Fosdick, always outspoken, plainly traces this na- 
tionalism to the rise of Protestantism. “In fighting for 
liberty, we broke up the inclusive Mother Church into 
national churches ” thereby exalting in the minds of many 
peoples the State above the Church. So sedulously has 
this nationalism been fostered that today “the supreme 
object of devotion for multitudes is the nation. In prac- 
tical action they know no higher God. They really wor- 
ship Caesar, and that is the limit of their loyalty. Sheer 
paganism!” Paganism it is, and a paganism that the 
Church of Jesus Christ has been fighting from the days 
of Peter to our own. Not only in the United States, but 
all over the world, have Catholics been called upon to 
suffer for it. True, it is possible to give to Caesar what 
is his without holding back aught that belongs to Al- 
mighty God. But since the days of the so called Refor- 
mation Caesar has so gained in power that while holding 
all which is his own, he stretches forth a usurping hand 
to seize the things which men can give only to God. 

To inculcate the principles of true patriotism is one of 
the most powerful means at our disposal for the estab- 
lishment and preservation of peace. A_ generation 
trained in this patriotism, recognizing the rights of God 
and of all nations, will be slow to engage in war and 
quick to embrace whatever will keep their country in the 
paths of peace. 


Saklatvala: Undesired 


STRICTER policy in barring alien agitators from 
the United States was inaugurated when Secre- 
tary Kellogg cabled instructions to the American 
Consul General in London to revoke the passport visa 
granted to Shapurji Saklatvala, the Indian Communist 


» member of the British Parliament. Mr. Saklatvala had 


announced his determination to attend the sessions of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union to be held in Wash- 
ington next month. He had obtained his passport visa 
without question, for general instructions had been 
given to grant visas to all foreign delegates to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Convention. And then he deliv- 
ered himself of certain inflammatory remarks, in par- 
ticular of his intention to carry on a determined rev- 
olutionist and Communist propaganda while in the 
United States. The action of the State Department 
came as a result of these anarchistic utterances. 
Radical wings in this country and abroad will doubt- 
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less excoriate the Secretary of State for his supposed 
tyranny and his narrowness of vision in applying the 
immigration laws to a delegate to an international con- 
ference. They denounced most severely the less drastic 
action in regard to Count Karolyi who was permitted 
to enter the country, but with restrictions. They re- 
fused to accept the Governinent point of view, a few 
years back, when certain more violent “red” agitators 
were forcibly deported. But the Government’s action is 
based upon a sound principle. It is the right and the 
duty of organized government to protect itself against 
the aggressor whether he be armed with a rifle or with 
a subversive idea. If, as in the case of Mr. Saklatvala, 
government is threatened, it is its prerogative and its 
responsibility to apply legal and just measures for its 
safeguarding. Those who shrill the loudest denuncia- 
tions against the United States Government for pro- 
tecting itself are the most laudatory of the Russian 
Soviet which, in actual fact, is the shrewdest and the 
most ruthless junta that ever existed, not only in pre- 
venting advocates of organized democracy from enter- 
ing or remaining within its territory but also in stifling 
free speech among its own inhabitants. 

It is quite probable that the effects of Mr. Saklat- 
vala’s political agitation in the United States might not 
be felt outside of circles that are already dyed red. It 
is equally probable that the publicity coming from the 
Federal exclusion may result in a far more extensive 
airing of his subversive doctrines. It might have been 
better if Mr. Saklatvala had been treated humorously 
rather than as a menace. But he had thrown a chal- 
lenge that could not well have been disregarded. 
Though he subsequently denied the charges contained 
in Mr. Kellogg’s statement, he wished to descend upon 
our shores for the purpose of creating mischief, to fur- 
ther and incite the machinations of those who are at 
present striving for the overthrow of our Government 
as of all organized government, to express views that 
are inimical to the safety of our American institutions. 
He gave the Administration no other course than to 
classify him as an undesired alien and to take steps to 
prevent his entrance into a country whose immigration 
laws bar just such individuals. 


Law Enforcement or Observance? 


A NEW prohibition enforcement regime has recent- 
ly begun to function and in a spirit of bravado a 
part of the nation sits back to scheme how it may 
“beat the government.” The instance merely partic- 
ularizes a general defect: the attitude is significant. 
For it shows how dull has grown a section of the 
American conscience. Within the past few years the 
police departments of our large cities have increased 
entirely out of proportion to the growth in population. 
The purpose of the expansion was to enforce the laws. 
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Yet strange to say the results were not achieved. We 
may well ask ourselves: Why? 

Our good old-fashioned grandparents might suggest 
that our theory of government has grown topsy-turvy. 
They were taught that laws were made to be obeyed, 
not to be enforced. Intellectually they assented to 
that teaching and loyally they reduced it to practice. 
Today, despite the courses in civics that have been 
part of the imposed curriculum of all our boys and 
girls of the last decade, American young people as- 
sume the reverse. With them, laws are made to be 
enforced: if they are not, they need not be obeyed. 

It is true that even the strictest ethicians will admit 
that often through general disregard, a man-made law, 
because it implies a hardship on the observant minor- 
ity, loses its force. But that is quite different from the 
attitude that enforcement is the supreme test of the 
obligation of a law. The autoist thinks he may speed 
unless there be a speedier traffic-cop on the highway ; 
the banker believes he may evade his tax levy unless 
the arm of the law can trace him down; the bootlegger 
continues a “respectable” citizen unless he be de- 
tected and jailed. This attitude is especially strong 
when there is question of penal laws, which moralists 
tell us have a disjunctive obligation, though we ought 
not to forget that the first part of the disjunction is to 
keep the law; the second part, to suffer the penalty, is 
only conditioned on its neglect. Law enforcement be- 
speaks indeed authority and power in the law-giver but 
the grandeur and nobility of the law rests on other 
foundations. 

We shall talk long and loud and ineffectually against 
lawlessness unless we stress that laws are essentially 
to be obeyed. That is the purpose of their promulga- 
tion. That there are agents to enforce them may mo- 
tive a rebellious minority but should not be the gen- 
eral criterion of their observance. At home and in 
the schools children must be taught that their prime 
obligation is to obey. Nor is obedience servile or de- 
grading. When rendered from a proper motive be- 
cause the will of the Creator or the good of the com- 
monwealth exact it, it is on the one hand Divine 
homage and on the other among the noblest of social 
virtues, patriotism. 


Crumbs From a Conference Table 


NLESS we are watchful the atmosphere in which 
we live with its tendency to deify the State and 
make civic efficiency the be all and end all of our ac- 
tivity will blunt our Catholic ideals and practices. We 
are apt, unawares, to sacrifice at the shrine of ad- 
miration for civic organization our own best tra- 
ditions. One of the speeches delivered at the recent 
National Catholic Charities Conference is suggestive 
of thought on this important matter. 
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Organized relief makes for efficiency and its ad- 
vantages must not be understressed. But it has its 
drawbacks. The gravest is probably its danger of 
degenerating into philanthropy, as different from 
charity as the shadow from the reality. -The one is 
the service of God in His poor; the other, too fre- 
quently, the disguised service of self or of the State- 
god. Another concomitant danger is the impression 
it engenders that it absolves from the obligation of 
personal charity. This notion is more widespread 
than we perhaps imagine. But Christ’s injunction 
was not that His Church should dole out relief but 
that His disciples should be characterized by the per- 
sonal exercise of charity. The command is primarily 
individualistic; only secondarily, communistic, and the 
latter must not be unduly emphasized. The error is 
a Protestant one. Our charity may not be entirely 
vicarious. Personal service of the hungry and thirsty 
and sick and bedridden and prisoners, are still, aside 
from the work of our great Catholic charitable organ- 
izations, of which we are justly proud, part of the in- 
dividual Christian’s program. 

Time was when “ God’s poor” were spoken of with 
sympathy and reverence. The spirit of Faith was 
strong enough to realize that whatsoever was done to 
the least of them was done to the Master Himself. 
But the older order changeth. Poverty and suffering, 
if not a crime or disease, are at least, a social and eco- 
nomic waste. It is forgotten that not all of it is culp- 
able or springs from shiftlessness; that much results 
from unavoidable physical drawbacks, the absence of 
opportunity or actual oppression. Men and women of 
this kind we have always with us and their hearts 
are breaking for our sympathy and service. Where 
Catholic traditions are not dead the sick and the home- 
less and the bedridden are not without neighborly 
comforters and consolers who do not weigh and 
measure and list and card-index their charities. But 
how many unfortunately must do violence to their 
memories to recall their last act of real Christian 
charity to a beggar, a cripple or other unfortunate? 
Catholics do not think that they have done their part 
by sending a pittance to the foreign missions, by sup- 
porting the parish bazaar, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. The test at the final Judgment will be largely 
personal acts of personal charity, the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 


Purposeful Reading 

N a recent issue of a popular literary magazine, the 
editor gives approval to the advice “Don’t read a 
book if you can’t enjoy it.” It is not surprising to find 
the principles of hedonism applied to reading even as 
they have been made the basis of larger aspects of 
living. Our modern method of nurturing infants is to 
permit them untrammeled choice of that which pleases 
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them, our tendency in education is to teach children 
those subjects which they enjoy and in the manner 
that they enjoy them, and our practice in maturer 
life is too often that of doing what we enjoy and shirk- 
ing all that is not enjoyable. Of late, however, there 
has been far too much insistence on the enjoyability 
of books and too little on their instructional value. 

In itself, reading is an excellent habit. But read- 
ing may degenerate into dissipation as easily as may 
eating and drinking. To read only what is enjoyable, 
what causes no mental effort may have more harmful 
results than not to read at all. Praise is not to be 
given to the one who reads much but to him who reads 
well and discriminatingly. Far too much energy and 
time is wasted in reading newspapers that amuse 
rather than inform, in devouring magazines that cause 
thrills but no thoughts, in rushing through novels that 
arouse passions but do not incite to nobler ideals. 
Just as there is no great effort required to force one 
self to read what is enjoyable, so there is no worthy 
profit to be gained from it. 

Reading may be regarded both as a duty and a 
pleasure. Certain books must be read by everyone 
who seeks to be cultured, whether they are enjoyable 
or not. This applies primarily to the younger people 
whose minds are in the formative stage. It also has 
its application to those who are in the purely informa- 
tional period of life. The prime purpose of reading is 
to beget ideas, to learn facts, to establish conclusions. 
Only for times of fatigue or weariness is the purpose 
of reading to produce enjoyment. 

The ideal book, of course, is the one that is pleasur- 
able and profitable. History, for example, can be made 
such and so can biography. Studies in religion and 
philosophy may be more profitable than enjoyable un- 
less they have to do with the controversies about cur- 
rent heresies. Novels, on the other hand, are more 
often fascinating than useful. Nevertheless, most 
novels of today are written with a definite thesis and 
for the purpose of propaganda. with the result that 
fiction is used as a carrier for economics or sociology. 
or for morals or the lack of them. In a large propor- 
tion of these serious novels of the day there is advo- 
cated such a woefully distorted view of ethical ques- 
tions, pleasantly phrased and plausibly exposed, that 
constant reading of them is decidedly unhealthy and 
enervating. As for the fiction that is intended solely 
as a divertisement, excessive reading becomes a vicious 
dissipation that dulls the finer perceptions. 

Mental employment, like physical exercise, becomes 
valuable in proportion to the good purpose that moti- 
vates it. To read merely to pass the time or to experi- 
ence a thrill, to choose books and magazines merely 
because they give promise of enjoyment, to avoid all 
writing that appears to be thoughtful or factual is to 
stultify one’s mind and to weaken one’s will. 
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Dramatics 


Early Autumn Plays 

L ET us say at once that the greatest surprise of 

this new theatrical season is the production of a 
clean play by David Belasco and Willard Mack. It 
was only last month that we lamented, in these col- 
umns, Mr. Belasco’s recent concentration on “ sex” 
dramas, pointing out that his first big successes were 
made with clean plays. Apparently Mr. Belasco has 
also recalled this. Possibly he has had memories of 
the old days of David Warfield and “The Music Mas- 
ter,” with the accompanying tinkle of the stream of 
gold running into his box office. Be that as it may, 
he obviously decided that he would be glad to have 
another success like ‘““The Music Master,” and he asked 
Willard Mack to write one for him. 

In response Mr. Mack cheerfully rolled up his 
sleeves and evolved “Canary Dutch” which, produced 
by Mr. Belasco with all the art and fine attention 
which Belasco puts into his work, is now on view at 
the Lyceum Theater. Presumably, it will remain 
there, for Mr. Belasco rarely lets his plays fail, and 
Mr. Mack has thrown into his comedy all the ingredi- 
ents of the old sure-fire, heart-throb melodrama except 
action and young love. Moreover, as good measure, 
he is playing the leading role himself, and, it must be 
admitted, playing it admirably, so admirably one al- 
most forgets that during the first two acts of this three 
act play nothing really happens. 

In the first act we are shown Canary Dutch, a 
German convict who was convicted of counterfeiting 
twenty years before the play opens and who-has 
finished his term and is just leaving prison for the 
outside world, taking with him the canary bird that 
has solaced his loneliness. We are shown that he is 
a dreamy, gentle old soul, who was the victim of men 
sharper than himself and who did his counterfeiting 
without knowing what he was about. The audience 
is also informed that he had a daughter of four when 
he entered prison, and that he had been told that the 
child died in its infancy. The audience knows better. 
That child is bound to be alive, to furnish drama later 
in the play; and sure enough she is. When Mrs. John 
Weldon calls on the prison warden, rich, beautiful, 
charitable, and founder of the Try Again Home for 
released convicts, the audience smiles knowingly. Here 
is the long-lost daughter! And again, sure enough, 
there she is. 

In the second act we are shown the Try Again Home 
with various underworld types floating in and out of 
it, including such personages as “Izzy the Fish Hook” 
and “The Snail.” These are living on the charity of 
the kind lady and exchanging up-to-date repartee, 


which is refreshingly natural and amusing. Here, too, 
we find Canary Dutch with his bird. He has se- 
cured a job at a dollar a day and is showing his great- 
ness of heart by supplying his fellow ex-convicts with 
small silver. Incidentally he meets the kind lady and 
is greatly taken with her. And then, at the very end 
of the second act, in comes a trustee of the Home, who 
is so large, and who wears such highly varnished boots 
and such beautiful spats that the audience immediately 
recognizes him as a hypocrite. He is more than a 
hypocrite. He is a whited sepulcher. He is the new 
leader of Canary Dutch’s old gang, and he has been 
waiting for twenty years to set Canary Dutch at coun- 
terfeiting again as soon as the old man is free. (Right 
here, by the way, we must mention what appears to be 
a little slip of Mr. Mack’s. Canary Dutch had gone 
into prison twenty years before, the young father of 
an infant. Why does he come out twenty years later 
an old man of seventy, bent and tottering?) 

The action now begins, when the play is two-thirds 
over. It is good action, and worth waiting for. The 
Wicked Trustee comes to Dutch’s room at the begin- 
ning of the third act and asks him to work on a coun- 
terfeit plate. As a reward he will restore Dutch’s long 
lost daughter, who still lives. He will bring the two 
together. Dutch is sorely tempted, but he knows now, 
if he did not twenty years ago, what counterfeiting is. 
He refuses the work, and the Wicked Trustee gets 
down to threats. If Canary Dutch does not make the 
plates he, the Wicked Trustee, will tell the world that 
Canary Dutch’s daughter, who is a noted woman, high 
up in society, is the daughter of a convict, and this, 
of course, will ruin her utterly, for her husband, who 
is a haughty man, will cast her off in horror. 

Canary Dutch does not yet know who the daughter 
is, but he realizes that she is in for a lot of trouble from 
the Wicked Trustee. So, to protect her, he kills the 
Wicked Trustee then and there, and seeks to go to his 
doom without revealing his relationship to his daugh- 
ter. He even denies this to the daughter and to his 
son-in-law, when he is charged with it; but a detective 
listening at the door has “ heard all,” and the curtain 
falls on father and daughter in each other’s arms, with 
the millionaire son-in-law committed to a promise to 
help Canary Dutch when the case comes to trial. 

Plenty of “drammer”’ in this last act, and plenty of 
good acting. Indeed the acting is capital throughout 
and Mr. Mack’s work, especially, is equal in its art to 
the superb interpretation of another old man role 
which George Arliss gave us last year in “ Old 
English.” 

What comedy there is is good, too, and on the whole, 
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despite its stock scenes and situations, the play is en- 
tertaining throughout. We hope it will succeed. We 
would like to see Mr. Belasco make another big finan- 
cial “ killing” with a clean play, and “ Canary Dutch” 
is as clean as a hound’s tooth. 

Another clean play, and one to which we can give 
almost unqualified praise, is “ The Family Upstairs,” 
by Harvey Delf, put on at the Gaiety Theater by Sam 
H. Harris in association with Louis and Gordon. The 
author and his three producers make a lucky quartette, 
for there is plenty of success and money for each of 
them in this capital comedy. It is sub-titled, justi- 
fiably, “a play of American life,” and it is exactly that, 
for its characters, so recognizable and ubiquitous here, 
could be found in no other land. They are simple, 
human, likeable, amusing and irritating by turns, and 
American to the core. Which means that they are 
hustling, enterprising, determined to achieve their 
ends, and, in some instances, inclined to lose their 
heads and “ four-flush” a bit in the effort. 

Thus Emma Heller, the mother of the family (well 
played by Clare Woodbury) is determined that her 
daughter Louise shall marry and she all but wrecks 
the girl's chances by violently flinging her at the head 
of the up-and-coming young lover. In fact, the whole 
family and the family dressmaker take a hand in mar- 
rying off Louise; and Louise, who would get along very 
nicely with her love affair if they would let her alone, 
is crowded into a jam that furnishes the high lights of 
the comedy. There is a Booth Tarkington type of 
young brother, admirably played by Theodore West- 
man, there is a baby sister, not so well played, and 
there is a recognizable, overworked American father. 
There is also a bottle of olives which immensely helps 
the comedy. Altogether there is an evening of whole- 
some laughter in “The Family Upstairs,” and 
America’s readers will make no mistake in taking their 
families to see it. 

No one but Rosalie Stewart, the producer of “ The 
Enchanted April,” put on at the Morosco Theater, ever 
saw a play in that book; and there is every indication 
that even she does not see it now. The novel, which 
adorned the list of best sellers for some months, was 
a quiet, pleasant yarn about the experiences of four 
women—two wives, a widow, and a young belle—who 
became bored with their husbands and their lives and 
leased an Italian villa for the month of April. Their 
husbands came to the villa to see them, and the mel- 
lowing effects of Italy brought the husbands and wives 
together, won a mate for the blasé belle, and softened 
the nature of the sardonic widow. The element that 
kept the play alive for a short time was the presence 
in the company of Alison Skipworth, who played the 
part of Mrs. Fisher, the widow. We have nothing 
better on our stage than Alison Skipworth’s comedy. 
This, and the high moral tone of the production, gave 
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“ The Enchanted April” its two excuses for theatrical 
existence. There was, moreover, in the play, one sop 
to the present prevailing tendency in our theaters. A 
bath-room heater blew up and sent one of the char- 
acters out on the stage wrapped from head to heels 
in a bath blanket. This modest exhibition delighted 
the audience and, of course, might be accepted as a 
third excuse for the play’s existence. The company, 
which includes Helen Gahagan and a promising new 
leading man, Hugh Huntley, was good throughout. 
It had to be, to play up to Miss Skipworth. 

Rachel Crothers, one of our best known playwrights, 
has blossomed forth as a producer, and is putting on 
John Kirkpatrick’s “ Book of Charm” at the Comedy 
Theater. The original theme of this play was capital, 
and during half the action of the comedy if was ad- 
mirably worked out. Then, apparently, some one de- 
cided that the play needed a little “sex interest,” and 
a capital comedy thereupon degenerated first into 
broadest farce and then into sheer piffle. It is a pity, 
for Miss Crothers is a brilliant woman and John Kirk- 
patrick demonstrated in several of his earlier scenes 
that he has in him the making of a real playwright. 

We should prefer to ignore “Cradle Snatchers,” the 
new comedy by Russell Medcraft and Norma Mitchell, 
which Sam H. Harris and Hassard Short have recently 
produced. But the unwarned might wander into the 
Music Box by mistake. So it is better to state calmly 
that this farce comedy, to which some of our most 
brilliant stage people, including Mary Boland and 
Edna May Oliver, are misguidedly giving their fine 
talents, is one of the broadest, most vulgar and most 
indecent productions ever shown on the American 
stage. ELiIzABETH JORDAN. 


“BEHOLD, YOUR HOUSE IS LEFT” 
How quiet is the house across the street— 
Bare and neglected till one year ago 
Two lovers lighted it with hopes aglow, 
And made each inmost nook and corner sweet, 
A nest of peace, yet never quite complete. 
Young trees they set, persuaded shrubs to grow, 
Worked joyously till dusk descended low, 
To find them dreaming on the garden seat. 


How quiet is the little home today— 
Upon the wall her cherished rambler red, 
The poppies blazing, the nasturtiums gay, 
The birds that guard their nestlings overhead 
Are mocking him whose skies are leaden gray— 
For she who loved it all is lying dead. 
Maser Bourguin. 


REVIEWS 
The Virgin Birth. By Martin J. Scort, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.00. 
Only indirectly are Catholics interested in the conflicting 
heresies of Modernism and Fundamentalism as they appear 
in the Protestant churches of today. Modernism was con- 
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demned by Pius X and the basis of Fundamentalism, the now 
conservative Protestant attitude, was reprobated centuries ago. 
But the issues involved in this contemporary religious struggle 
can not be entirely neglected by the Catholic. With his new 
book, Father Scott leaps into the fray. His clear presentation 
of issues, his logical deductions from them, his masterly refuta- 
tion of the errors involved combine to make his volume one 
that is profitable for Catholic, Modernist, Fundamentalist and 
Agnostic. His purpose is to show “ the firmness of the founda- 
tion on which Christianity, as a supernatural structure, rests.” 
He begins the series of his considerations with a discussion 
of the Virgin Birth, “a test case of divine revelation” and of 
the miraculous. After clearing the air of some foggy notions 
about the meaning of Virgin Birth, he adequately refutes the 
two chief scriptural objections to it: the silence of Mark, John 
and Paul, and the interpretation of the word “virgin.” The 
Virgin Birth is not a dogma that stands solitary and alone; 
related to it or essentially antecedent or subsequent to its 
determination are other religious issues, such, for example, as 
Miracles, Evolution, the Divinity of Christ, Authority and 
Faith. Father Scott treats all of these questions, and a num- 
ber of correlated ones, in succession and concludes with a 
reasoned exhortation to accept the Catholic view of “ Life.” 
The volume will further establish Father Scott as one of the 
foremost religious apologists and controversialists of the day. 
His method is to cut clear of metaphysical intricacies and to 
present conclusions bluntly and clearly. He knows how the 
man of the club and the street thinks and he talks theology 
to them as they talk politics and business among themselves. 


F. X. T. 





Eating and Health. By James J. Watsu, M.D. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $1.50. 

There are certain actions which everyone is convinced he can 
perform well, because as far back as he can remember, and fur- 
ther, he has been doing them. Who can recall his first meal, or 
his first unaided step? Yet it is by no-means true that everyone 
knows how to walk properly or to eat correctly. The reference is 
not to the manner of eating, but to the matter consumed. And, in 
good part, the fault comes from superstition on the one hand, and 
bad habits on the other. The dictionary defines superstition as 
a belief founded irrationally on feeling, especially on fear, and 
that is characterized by credulity. One might ask himself profit- 
ably whether or not he is superstitious in regard to the food he 
chooses and rejects. For example, what are the common Deliefs 
about microbes and uncooked food, the digestibility of veal, the 
drinking of cold water with meals, the necessity of avoiding all 
parts of edibles not digestible, and so on? In his “ Eating and 
Health,” Dr. Walsh explains these and many other points that 
help one to eat more naturally, and hence more comfortably and 
with greater benefits to health. It is a practical book with its 


ideas simply put and interesting. F. McN. 
The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. Two Vol- 


umes. By Ratpo Leste Rusk, Po.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $7.50. 

An enormous amount of research work was required for the 
compilation of these two volumes detailing the beginnings and the 
growth of a distinctive literature in what is now designated the 
Middle West. The arrangement of the material is satisfactory and 
the sources, although inadequate, are trustworthy. The treatment 
is both descriptive and critical. But Mr. Rusk’s work labors un- 
der defects, even in its very title. Why “the Middle Western 
Frontier?” Was not the frontier at all times merely western, 
even when marked by the Alleghanies? True, during the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century, the period of which Mr. Rusk 
chiefly treats, the frontier was in what is now middle western or 
central territory, but this geographical method of indicating time 
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is at best very indirect. Still prompter issue should be taken with 
the term “ Literature” as applied so widely as to include trash 
of almost every printed sort. The exhaustiveness of Mr. Rusk's 
research cannot explain his indiscrimination, much less his poor 
sense of proportion. For instance, his judgment of the early 
French is so severe, of the English so favorable, that one must 
conclude his criterion for the former was the type, for the latter, 
the leader. Again, the explanation of his failure or of his in- 
ability to use the “ Jesuit Relations,” “not translated into English 
before 1840 and therefore not included in the present study,” is 
unconvincing in view of his rather frequent and extensive quota- 
tions from de Tocqueville in French. The famous Father Gabriel 
Richard’s work, his press and his publications are slighted; the 
Father’s connection with the first beginnings of the University 
of Michigan is not mentioned. Very early educational foundations 
at Bardstown and Kaskaskia are not recognized. The works of 
Bishop David are ignored. Other omissions not less serious and 
significant could be cited. Had Mr. Rusk but recognized the 
labor and accomplishment of some whose title to his notice was 
in every way evident, his two volumes would be deserving of 
high praise. 
L. W. F. 





The West Indies. By Gerorce Manincton. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

Our recent acquisitions in the West Indies and the possibility 
that these may be still further increased in the settlement of the 
war debt, give this book a timely interest. The “first steps” in 
American geography and history began here where Columbus, in 
search of a westward passage to the East Indies, discovered land. 
A well-founded belief exists that here, too, was the setting for 
Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” Then came the exploits of the hardy 
buccaneers, English, French and Dutch, as told in “ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” Spain’s conquests in the West Indies and on the mainland 
of South America, aroused the envy and cupidity of other nations, 
who winked at the wild deeds of Drake, Hawkins, Oxenham, 
Ducasse and Cassard, not to mention the notorious Captain Kidd, 
who sought to wrest from Spain what they considered her ill- 
gotten gains. The fact that a Papal decree had confirmed Spain 
in her conquests served only to rouse the animosity of Protestant 
nations and led them to “ legalize” the depredations of buccaneers 
who deserved rather chains and the stocks. Today these lands 
of tropical splendor and luscious vegetation are the negro’s para- 
dise, though their early history is stained with the horrors of the 
slave trade, outlawry and piracy on land and sea. The author of 
this volume has written a book in which the winter tourist to 
the Caribbean will find both pleasure and profit. It embraces 
everything worth knowing about the West Indies, including Brit- 
ish Guiana and British Honduras. Unfortunately, the religious 
bias that is evidenced in his treatment of things Catholic will de- 
prive many of a pleasure that would otherwise be afforded them 
in reading it. ERD. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

High Lights on Scholasticism.—One of the most stimulating 
works of philosophic thought, intended primarily for the educated 
layman, is the learned and eloquent volume by Father Bernhard 
Jansen, S.J., “ Weg der Weisheit” ($2.50), published by the firm 
of Herder Co. at Freiburg i. Breisgau. The great leaders of the 
various schools—ancient, medieval and modern—are selected for 
special consideration with the purpose of showing the accords 
and discords between scholasticism and other philosophic systems 
of our own day. Following the popular historic method we trace 
“the way of wisdom” from Plato and Aristotle, down to Kant 
and Eucken. Such a book cannot be exhaustive, but the author 
shows how the truths of the old writers were preserved in the 
schoolmen, how long before them St. Augustine had anticipated 
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much that is best in our modern systems, and finally how scholas- 
ticism today must not fail to accept and adapt the truth contained 
in recent non-Catholic schools, with their subjectivism, empiricism, 
psychoanalysis, scientific and historic tendencies, etc. What pre- 
cisely is needed is a man who perfectly understands the old and 
the new, who is candid enough fully to admit the weakness of 
his own system no less than all the strong points of his oppon- 
ents, and so can perform for our age what St. Thomas accom- 
plished for his———Another critical volume of unusual value, 
written from the very point of view just discussed, is the bro- 
chure by Dr. Andreas Inauen, £.J., “ Kantische und scholastiche 
Einschatzung der natiirlichen Gotteserkentnis” (Innsbruck: Feli- 
cian Rauch). The object of the author is to show how far Kant 
actually accords with sound scholasticism on the subject in ques- 
tion, and what were his aberrations. 


Gregorian Chant—Cartesianism.—“A New School of Gregorian 
Chant,” by Don Johner, O.S.B. (Pustet. $2.00) is a textbook 
written with characteristic German thoroughness. Everything of 
practical import to the beginner or advanced student of this 
fascinating subject will be found within its pages The novice will 
appreciate the progressive exercises in vocal culture, the interest- 
ing history of Gregorian chant, the concise yet clear explanations 
of plain-song notation, clefs and melodics. To the scholar the 
book offers sidelights on tonality, modal theory and two really 
excellent chapters on the structure and content of plain-song 
melody. Nor are the special needs of the priest overlooked. 
Two chapters, with examples in modern notation, give all neces- 
sary information concerning the intonations at high masses, bene- 
dictions, vespers and the office of the dead. Altogether this 
is an authoritative volume, and its introduction into seminaries 
would do much to popularize the solemn and beautiful simplicity 
of Gregorian chant.——“Cartesianism” (Fordham University 
Press) from the pen of the eminent Jesuit professor, Rev. Michael 
J. Mahony, is the groundwork of lectures in the history of phi- 
losophy subsequent to Descartes. In this little volume the stu- 
dent will find the system of Descartes carefully presented and 
thoroughly analyzed and will learn from the lectures the right 
method of evaluating a philosophical system clearly, dispassion- 
ately and with final accuracy. The author’s exposition of Des- 
cartes will serve especially as an encouragement to students who 
have matriculated for higher degrees to make original research 
into the systems of those who followed the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. 


Textbooks for Varied Classes.—The opening of the new 
scholastic year brings from the publishing house of Ginn and 
Company several new volumes for the class-room. “ Orations of 
Cicero” are reprints for the Latin scholar from Dr. Frank G. 
Moore’s well known edition of the great Roman orator. For the 
commercial student “ Business Letter-Writing” by Roy Davis and 
Clarence H. Lingham will help beginners. “ Elements of Business 
Law” (Ginn. $1.48) by Ernest W. Huffcut will be serviceable for 
more advanced pupils in business courses. Revised by George G. 
Bogert it brings earlier editions of the same work into harmony 
with present law and business practice. Students of elementary 
French will find “A French Reader” (Ginn. $0.80) by Olin H. 
Moore and Robert Foure a simple and entertaining collection of 
poems and prose pieces. L. C. Martin has given us a new 
edition of Milton’s “Paradise Regained” (Oxford University 
Press. $0.70) with some very satisfactory introductory remarks 
that will help to its better appreciation. While one may not wholly 
agree with the editor’s view of the author and his work Mr. 
Martin’s discussicn of his theme, motives, characters and technique, 
will probably deepen the understanding of the epic. 
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The Perennial Bachelor. Samuel Drummond. Prairie. Free. 
The Mountain Maid. 

Anne Parrish has been awarded the prize in the 1924-1925 Har- 
per Novel Competition for her novel, “The Perennial Bachelor” 
(Harper. $2.00). Sophisticates have come to regard prize-winning 
stories and poems with some disdain. But Miss Parrish’s novel 
demands respectful treatment. It is a sincere and searching 
study of deterioration in an aristocratic American family. Be- 
fore the Civil War, the Campions of Delaware formed an enviable 
family group. With the accidental death of the father and the 
birth of a son the period of decadence set in. The widowed 
mother sacrificed herself on the altar of the son; the three cider 
sisters were wrecked through an exaggerated idolatry of him; 
and he himself remained always the petted child. So that, after 
the World War, only two doddering relics are left of the happy 
Campions of seventy years before. This is a poignantly pathetic 
record of life’s tragedies and its ironies.. The telling is com- 
petently done. The descriptions of home life as it reflects the 
national life through three generations are masterly and accurate. 
Victor and his three benighted sisters are characters that cannot 
be easily forgotten. 

Southern Ohio and the years immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the Civil War mark the time and place of “ Samuel Drum- 
mond” (Scribner. $2.00), whose author, Thomas Boyd, is already 
known by “Through the Wheat,” “ Points of Honor” and other 
stories. But this book is a disappointment. The gallantry and re- 
finement ordinarily associated with the men and women of that 
period is absent. Marthy Jane, attractive enough in the begin- 
ning, becomes a quarrelsome old housewife; Sam himself a failure. 
The old folk alone remain true to type. The struggle betwcen 
Arthur and Sam in the early chapters is well done but there 
is a disgusting plethora of vulgarity and even profanity that 
adds little to the story. 

A vivid, gripping novel dealing with the opening of the Mid- 
dle West, “ Prairie,” by Walter J. Muilenburg, is the first offer- 
ing of the Viking Press, New York. In this story is recounted 
the narrative of the struggles undergone by one of the pioneer 
families: struggles wit: parching drought and wintry storms, 
with wind and fire, with loneliness and discouragement. There 
are not many pages of joy in it all; but the pathos and the tragedy 
do not leave the taste of bitter pessimism. One effect upon the 
reader the book will certainly have: an unbounded admiration 
for the men and women who fought against seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties, those who have made possible the luxury of 
their posterity. 

A contemporary interpretation of the Middle West, so it is 
claimed without much reason, is “Free” (Macaulay. $2.00), by 
Elizabeth Irons Folson. The scene might have been plotted any- 
where and the plot could have been conceived by anybody. Daniel 
Morrow is a dreamer and a poet; from his influence slipped the 
girl he loved; he suffered wofully through the villainy of his 
successful rival; but he fought steadfastly and at last won 
happiness. It is not a story of indiscretions written for the sake 
of their glamor and it does, through Cicely, take a definite stand 
against divorce. But it is light in texture and not remarkable 
in intensity. . 

For those who delight in mountain scenery, “The Mountain 
Maid” (Scribner. $2.00), by Gregory Jackson, should prove a 
most delectable tale, the more so since the mountains form an 
exquisite frame for the maid whose simple, innocent but unevent- 
ful life is so well portrayed amid the grandeur of the Sierras. 
Bab Gale is an untutored child of nature; but she has the in- 
stincts of a gentlewoman. Monte Baron, her ardent tutor, wins 
not only a bride of surpassing beauty but proves that she is the 
heiress of the man of whose murder she has been unjustly accused. 
The tale is decidedly vivid, pretty and wholesome. 
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Sociology 
A Report on Prohibition 


FTER some months of study, the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches has issued a report on Prohibition and some 
of its social consequences. As one who did his humble 
best to prevent the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, I shuuld like to say at once that in my judgment this 
document of some 30,000 words is valuable in content 
and admirable in spirit. At the outset Mr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, who writes the report, states that the document 
“is concerned only with the facts and their interpreta- 
tion,” and thereby does himself an injustice. If he sug- 
gests a moral, and some may think that he indulges him- 
self so far, it is this: the enforcement of Prohibition de- 
pends, first, upon our success in persuading the people that 
it can and should be enforced, and next, upon legislation 
cooperating with the Federal Government in all the States. 
But the moral is insinuated gently. Mr. Johnson’s con- 
cern is restricted to the facts; he is content that the reader 
make his own interpretation and draw his own conclusions. 
A brief outline of the methods used in compiling the 
report will help in evaluating the findings. Question- 
naires were sent to 2,700 members of the National Con- 
ference of Social Workers, and yielded a ten per cent re- 
turn. It is very unfortunate that the return was so small, 
and allowance must be made for this. In what seems 
to be the main questionnaire, the inquiries were grouped 
under two headings; the effect of Prohibition on the 
homes and home-life of working people, and the effect 
upon industrial, social and moral conditions in the com- 
munity. A majority, in several instances quite small, 
agreed that homes are now better furnished and that do- 
mestic conditions are greatly improved, as well as moral 
conditions in the community. It seems to be admitted, 
on the other hand, that there is more drinking than for- 
merly among young people, and less respect “for law 
enforcement and laws in general.” As a specimen of Mr. 
Johnson’s temper in dealing with the findings of the 
Committee the following citations may be given: 

Another very common error is to assume that some unques- 
tioned development has sprung wholly from a single cause. The 
fact hat certain gratifying results followed the adoption of na- 
tiona! prohibition does not always imply that they resulted from 
it. Prohibition publicity has suffered much from careless and 
unwarranted inferences that lead social scientists, economists, ac- 
tuaries, and business statisticians to regard with distrust, if not 
contempt, reports that are given out with a view to fostering 
opinion favorable to prohibition. Much of the publicity given out 
by the Prohibition Unit in the Treasury Department has been of 
this unfortunate kind. On the other hand, much unjust and 
misleading propaganda has been put out for the purpose of dis- 
crediting prohibition. 

Let us examine the social statistics that bear upon the results 
of prohibition, remembering that none of them are conclusive 
but that they all form part of the picture which the sincere 
student is trying to see and with which the successful reformer 
must deal. 
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On the content:on that the attempt to enforce the Vol- 
stead act has led to disrespect for law in general, Mr. 
Johnson offers the following comment : 

The general impression that respect for law is declining leads 

many ardent supporters of prohibition to believe that its foes 
are undermining all citizenship, while the latter assert very posi- 
tively that prohibition has destroyed respect for all law. For- 
tunately neither contention is fully supported by facts. 
The attitude of pcople toward their government, although it 
often gives cause for concern, rests upon a broader basis than 
the popularity of a single law. Everyone takes some laws more 
seriously than others, and necessarily so. All laws have not the 
same importance and some have a greater social sanction than 
others. For this reason it would seem to be a mistake to rest 
the appeal for the observance of prohibition laws merely upon 
the general duty to obey the law. Rather, an attitude of in- 
telligent sympathy toward the law itself must be built up, if it 
is to be generally observed. 


I am quite certain that this report will displease many, 
and I confess to no doubt whatever that before long Mr. 
Johnson will find himself bracketed with the fairly large 
army of the opponents of Prohibition who have been 
accused of being in the pay of the brewers. He admits 
too much to remain in favor with the zealots. He sees 
that “if infractions of the law incident to the retail trade 
in liquor should continue on the present scale, nothing 
but a sweeping change in public opinion can prevent the 
effectual nullification of the National Prohibition Act,” 
which is only another way of saying that many a man 
who votes dry patronizes the bootlegger. He is quite 
willing to concede that of itself the Volstead act lays no 
mandate upon the States. They may enforce it, at least 
to the extent of initiating proceedings, if they so wish, but 
“unless the State so enacts, there appears to be no legal 
compulsion upon any of its officers to enforce the crim- 
inal provisions of the Volstead act.” 

On the whole, however, it seems to be Mr. Johnson’s 
conclusion that Prohibition is a success, although he be- 
lieves that there are varying degrees of success. While 
he does not express the opinion in so many words, he ap- 
pears to think that Prohibition became the law of the land 
somewhat too quickly. Many scandals might have been 
avoided had the people been prepared by an educational 
campaign to understand and desire its benefits. Thus 
“our failure to secure through Prohibition the social re- 
sults that had been desired and predicted” is not due 
solely to delinquency on part of the enforcement officials. 
“The fact that the adoption of a national policy by so 
overwhelming a vote,” he writes, “should be followed 
so soon by a virtual nullification of that policy by impor- 
tant sections of the population, signifies something much 
deeper than administrative inefficiency and failure. The 
scandals that have attended our experiences with Prohibi- 
tion are part of the picture of what happens in a society 
like ours when such a reform is undertaken by political 
action. The fundamental fact is that a large part 
of our people are unconvinced with reference to the liquor 
traffic. The trouble is with the people more than with 
their Government.” 
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Is there not here at least an indirect admission that, 
possibly, there are certain aspects of moral and social 
reform with which a government should concern itself 
charily, if at all? Mr. Johnson assumes on the whole 
that to regulate and even to suppress the gratification of 
an appetite innocent in itself, is an activity that falls within 
the sphere of wise government. His questionnaire does 
not touch upon the necessity or propriety of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and of the Volstead law, but takes 
them for granted. Yet he nowhere admits the monstrous 
proposal that whatever is on the statute books ought to 
be enforced simply because it is there, without reference 
to the process through which it came there, or to the 
effects upon the common weal should it be enforced. It 
seems to me that if we are to discover where we are, so 
that we may chart our progress for the future, it is now 
necessary to examine not so much the effects of the Vol- 
stead act and the Amendment, as the soundness of the 
social philosophy which underlies them. This examina- 
tion is beyond the scope of Mr. Johnson’s report, since 
he takes that philosophy for granted. He “hopes ”’ that 
public opinion will soon rally to the support of Pro- 
hibition, but finds “there is no basis for assurance.” 
There is much opposition among influential classes, and 
it may grow yet stronger. 

But my present purpose is not so much to criticise, as 
to present the main findings of the report. I sincerely 
trust that the work thus begun will be continued by the 
Council on a larger scale, and that as it proceeds an 
awakening interest will bring in reports not from ten 
but one hundred per cent of the sources of information 
to which application is made. 

Pau L. Bake y, S.J. 


Education 
Are Catholic Universities Inferior? 


O justify the presence of some thirty-seven thousand 

Catholics in non-Catholic colleges and universities 
(exclusive of normal schools), there remains the possibil- 
ity that the Catholic schools were so inferior to their 
non-Catholic rivals that this enormous number of Catholic 
students, constituting about fifty-two per cent of our 
total collegiate population, were forced against their will 
to attend non-Catholic institutions. Let us weigh this 
possibility, basing our conclusions as far as possible on 
authentic data drawn from non-Catholic sources. 

We shall begin with the department of arts and sciences. 
The American Council on Education, one of the most 
powerful rating agencies in the country, places on its list 
of approved four-year colleges the names of forty-two 
Catholic institutions, representing the following states: 
Alabama, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. Thus we see 
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that we already have an extensive network of colleges of 
high rank covering all that part of the country where the 
Catholics are sufficiently numerous to warrant the erection 
of educational institutions to provide for them. 

Catholic educators, contemplating the difficulties which 
sometimes face our institutions, are occasionally tempted 
to discouragement and pessimism. But while a spirit of 
constructive criticism is a healthy thing, let us not lose 
sight of the fact that ours are not the only institutions 
that have educational problems. When the report of the 
North Central Association of Colleges was read last 
Spring, it contained some two pages of reprimands, all 
of which, with but one exception, fell upon non-Catholic 
shoulders. 

It is considered illegitimate, except uncer exceptional 
circumstances, to admit students to college without fifteen 
units of high-school work. Yet the investigators found 
non-Catholic colleges and universities doing so on a grand 
scale. Last year, Colorado University admitted 292, 
Oklahoma, 200; Colorado College, 211; South Dakota, 
176; Missouri, 142; Nebraska, 70, and so on. “ In con- 
trast with this,” says the report, “ it may be interesting to 
noic a few of the larger institutions that report no students 
with less than fifteen units: John Carroll, 
Loyola, Marquette, 

The report then proceecs to censure a number of non- 
Catholic universities and colleges because of the lack of 
scholarly equipment manifested by their faculties. It 
finds that twenty-five per cent of the teachers are instruct- 
ing college classes without having a master’s degree and 
that of these some 660 are doing so without even a bach- 
elor’s degree. “ Looking at this matter in the most liberal 
way,” says the report, “it would seem that the faculties 
of the colleges accredited by this Association should in 
many cases show greater scholarship. A study 
of the eight State colleges of agriculture and engineering 
reporting 1,586 faculty members shows only ten per cent 
with the doctor’s Cegree and forty-seven per cent without 
the master’s degre or its equivalent. When large insti- 
tutions with the most generous financial support make a 
showing like this it is hard to hold the smaller institutions 
rigidly to this requirement.” 

Circumstances sometimes force a Catholic college to 
burden some of its teachers with more than eighteen hours 
a week. This evil, which is an impediment to scholar- 
ship, should be eliminated wherever possible, but when it 
cannot be avoided let us not imagine that our colleges 
are therefore on the rocks. Only one Catholic college 
was mentioned on the long list of institutions reprimanded 
for this by the North Central Association. Among these, 
Northwestern was reported with 23 instructors working 
overtime, Ohio State had 14, Arkansas had 6, Montana 
had 6 and North Dakota had 5. 

The American Bar Association is the commonly ac- 
cepted authority on legal education. It lays down certain 
rigid requirements and places on its Class A list only those 
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schools which are found upon investigation to be fully 
conformed to these standards. Of the many hundreds of 
law schools in this country, only fifty-nine are on that 
list, and of these eight are Catholic schools. 

In dentistry the schools of Creighton, St. Louis and 
Marquette -are among the largest, most modern and 
most completely equipped in the United States. The den- 
tist, like the doctor, needs in addition to a thorough course 
in theory an abundance of clinical practice. The clinics of 
Creighton, St. Louis and Marquette, situated as they are 
in large cities, are in an ideal position to furnish this. 
The 156 dental chairs of Marquette University are crowd- 
ed with patients throughout the school year and the St. 
Louis University clinic treated from June 1924 to June 
1925 more than 5,600 patients, excluding duplicates. 

Under the direction of its dean, Doctor H. L. Banzhaf, 
the Marquette Dental School originated the “ two-three ” 
dental course which is admitted to be one of the greatest 
advances in dental training made in recent years. In con- 
sequence, Marquette has become one of the pacemakers of 
the profession and delegations have come to it from uni- 
versities throughout this country and Canada. One of 
these inspectors, Dr. Weston Rice, director of the research 
division of the American Dental Association, pronounced 
the dental students of Marquette to be “ privileged per- 
sons.” In recognition of his services to the profession, 
Dr. Henry L. Banzhaf was elected to the presidency of 
the American Dental Association. 

The Marquette School of Journalism was the origin- 
ator of the plan requiring all students of journalism to 
take the full arts and science course for their degree. 
This plan, when explained at the annual convention of 
journalists some years ago, seemed to fall on deaf ears. 
Now, after the lapse of several years, we find it adopted 
and officially recommended by the association. The proof 
of the pudding came last year when a survey of the grad- 
uates of all American schools of journalism showed that 
Marquette had the highest percentage of successful alumni 
remaining in the journalistic profession. 

The American Medical Association groups medical 
schools in three classes: A, B, C. This year it placed 65 
schools in Class A; 4 in Class B, and 6in Class C. All of 
the Catholic medical schools are in Class A. The results 
of their work can be measured by the State Board Exam- 
inations. According to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for May 2, 1925, 96.1 per cent of our 
graduates passed the 1924 State Board Examinations. 

The position held by St. Louis University in the field 
of medical education will be appreciated if we compare it 
with schools like Harvard and Johns Hopkins. During 
the period from 1910 to 1923 inclusive, of the 831 St. 
Louis University graduates taking State Board examina- 
tions in many States of the Union, only 11 failed. Har- 
vard could not equal this, for it had 13 failures out of 771, 
and Johns Hopkins had 17 out of 680. And in the Mis- 
souri State Board of 1920, although there were 85 appli- 
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cants from universities situated in twelve States, St. Louis 
University carried off the first 15 places. 

In commerce and finance, the standing of the Catholic 
schools can be determined from the results of the State 
Board examinations for the Certified Public Accountant’s 
license. In November 1923 and May 1924, the boards 
of thirty-two States and Hawaii, in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Accountants under its standard ex- 
amination plan, examined 913 candidates. The examina- 
tion was so severe that only 306, or 31.7 per cent passed, 
yet among the applicants from St. Louis University the 
percentage of passes was upwards vf 75 per cent and has 
been so for many years. 

In commerce and finance the Catholic schools, situated 
in large cities where they can obtain the services of the 
most successful business men, have the advantage of the 
State universities which are generally in small country 
towns. Modern business methods are changing so rapidly 
that the mere theorist, out of touch with actual business 
conditions, is soon left hopelessly behind. No doubt the 
United States Government realized this when it urgently 
requested the St. Louis University School of Commerce 
and Finance to become the sole training school for the war 
veterans of the four States embraced in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. And when these original districts were broken up, 
the Government assigned to St. Louis University addi- 
tional veterans from four more States. Reviewing the 
work of its commerce and finance schools, the Veterans’ 
Bureau stated in its official bulletin that “One of the 
most satisfactory courses in accounting in America has 
been organized at St. Louis University” and that by 
means of this course a large number of veterans “ have 
been able to reach objectives which otherwise would have 
been impossible.” (Italics mine). 

In engineering, it is true that some of the heavily en- 
dowed universities are in a position to offer some of the 
highly specialized branches which are called for by but 
a few students. They are also able to erect more ex- 
tensive shops, but this difficulty can be very neatly avoided 
by adopting the cooperative plan of engineering training. 
By this ingenicvs arrangement the students of Detroit 
and Marquette Universities alternate two weeks of theory 
in the classroom with two weeks of practical application 
under actual working conditions in the most extensive 
steel, aluminum, electrical, chemical, machine and motor 
companies of their respective cities—an arrangement im- 
possible in smali State university towns. And I leave it to 
the judgment of my readers to determine which of the 
two plans is best calculated to produce practical and suc- 
cessful engineers. 

In agriculture, it is true that there is a dearth of Catholic 
schools. Let us not become alarmed, however, as the 
demand for agricultural courses is on the decline. During 
the past five years the agricultural enrolment at Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri has shown a decrease 
of twenty-five per cent over the preceding five years. 
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The number of Catholics in these schools is negligible. 
Of the 888 Catholics at Illinois last year, only nineteen 
were enrolled in agriculture and a number of these were 
really taking home economics. 

In view of these facts I feel warranted in asserting that 
the vast majority of the 37,931 Catholics in non-Catholic 
colleges and universities last year were not there because 
of the inferiority of our Catholic schools. 

Some light falls on the subject from yet another source. 
According to the survey of the Rev. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., 
former chaplain of the University of Texas, thirty-two per 
cent of the students in Catholic colleges and universities are 
non-Catholics, and the percentage is particularly high in 
the professional and technical departments. Many of these 
young men and women are Masons, Jews, Baptists, Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists, violently opposed to the 
Church. Many of them would find it much more con- 
venient to go to a university in their own or a nearby State. 
And yet they come from States and countries thousands 
of miles Gistant, at great expense, and in opposition to 
their inherited prejudices—to go to the Catholic profes- 
sional and technical schools. Why? 

Meanwhile, thousands of Catholics living in the same 
States with these Catholic universities or in States close 
by them are going, not to the Catholic universities, but to 
the non-Catholic State and private schools. Again, why? 

Ciauve H. Herrnaus, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


The Carmelite Nuns 
at Mayerling 


HE readers of America are familiar with the Car- 

melite Convent at Mayerling, in Austria, to which 
they have made many a contribution in the past. Ever 
since the war these nuns have found themselves in the 
most helpless situation, with the endowment on. which 
they had subsisted entirely lost. In her last letter, Sister 
Mary Albert Teresa describes the effects of a storm on 
their buildings that have long been in need of repairs 
for which they had no means to pay. The alms received 
have barely kept them alive and the Bishop remarked he 
marveled how they could “live on so little.” The good 
Sister, who is an American, writes: 


A fierce storm has been raging for about twenty-four hours and 
causing deplorable damage. The wooden palisade which surrounds 
the outer part of the property has been thrown down, and the 
two large gates leading to our little farm are lying on the 
ground. The servants tried to raise them up again, but all in 
vain, the woodwork is so old and rotten that they can no longer 
stand erect. Meanwhile the outer part lies open day and night 
to all who wish to enter and to steal, for the Seventh Command- 
ment hardly exists any longer in this poor country. 

Besides the large church-door is in danger of breaking down 
and the enclosure wal! is in a serious state of dilapidation, as also 
the house-roof. All this is not exclusively the result of the storm, 
but has come little by little, as we could not afford to have any 
larger repairs made since the war. 

We have not the courage to begin the most urgently needed re- 
pairs anywhere, since we haye not the necessary means. The alms 
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which drop in are all absorbed by the unavoidable daily expenses 
for food and clothing. ; 

Some day the good God may send these suffering sisters 
of the Little Flower a golden-hearted friend who will re- 
new their endowment, but in the meantime they are living 
on the doles that our charity can send them and are 
making returns a hundredfold in their prayers. To the 
readers of America in particular they are most grateful 
for all that they have done for them, in their isolated con- 
vent on the wind-swept hilltop. 





Underlying 
All Charity 


HERE was something more than casual observation 

in one of the ponits stressed by Attorney-General 

Sargent in his address to the recent Conference of Catho- 

lic Charities at Washington, reported elsewhere in this 

issue. Speaking of generosity in helping others, the At- 
torney-General said: 

I have often thought over this subject of giving, and I have 
come to this conclusion: That it is no great mark of virtue to 
give away what we do not want for ourselves. The test comes 
when one is asked to give what he needs for himself, or thinks 
he needs; what he prizes. 

The thouglit, of course, is not new. It is the same as 
prompted the familiar slogan of war-days: “ Give ‘till it 
hurts!” And that was only a popular expression of a 
truth illustrated in the Saviour’s day by the lesson of the 
widow’s mite. If there is no particular sacrifice involved 
in what we do for God, or for His least interests— 
whether it be in succoring the need of an individual men- 
dicant, in aiding the erection of an orphanage, or in con- 
tributing to an ordinary church collection—there can be 
little of that consolation which only comes to those who 
have known the cost of self-denial. 





Jurisdictional Disputes 
in Labor Unions 


URISDICTIONAL disputes have in the past been 

one of the most serious evils of the organized labor 
movement. In spite of all his best efforts an employer 
might be ruined in the execution of a contract by the 
quarrels between the labor unions themselves whose mem- 
bers were engaged by him. Strikes have been called 
simply because different unions could not agree under 
whose trade or jurisdiction a certain kind of work should 
be classed. It was not a quarrel over honorary precedence, 
but over the amount of work that might be claimed by 
any particular union for its special trade. The more re- 
stricted this work was the less was the opportunity of 
employment for the members of that trade union. Yet 
employers and the public were made to suffer the bitter 
consequences of these jurisdictional disputes. Hence it 
was most gratifying to hear that a meeting had been called 
at Washington for the building trades by the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards with the purpose of elimi- 
nating such inter-union disputes. There is no reason why 
it should not be possible to set aside entirely this abuse that 
in many minds has discredited the labor unions. 




























